= The Questions of the Year: 


* BIG WAR—In 1951? 

¢ DRAFT—Who Goes? 
TAXES—How High? 
CONTROLS—How Severe? 
RATIONING—How Soon? 
LIFE IN U.S.—Wha 3) 
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‘OR WEEK ENDING 


1 Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 

2 Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 

3 Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 

4 Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 

5 Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


6 Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 
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, — NET CASH ON COMPLETION OF WORK - PLEAS: PAY 


IMPORTANT: Show paris defects briefly ” short? 


The show goes home 
on the dotted line 


Televising a show takes talent, technical 
genius and paper forms—plenty of them. § 


Programs, for example, are arranged and 
talent screened with paper forms. Salaries 
are paid, advertisers billed and checks, in- 
voices, statements typed on paper. Forms 
even buy factory parts, check inventory, 
see a set assembled, then deliver it. 


Moore’s DOTTED LINE helps keep all these 
operations grooved and swift-moving. It’s 
the perforation on forms made by Moore— 
and an idea, a time-saving, cost-cutting 
system that puts snap into the work of a 
single employee or a company. 


Here—in Moore’s DOTTED LINE—you have 
an invisible force that runs through an 
organization saving profit where profit is 
often lost. Forms may vary from a simple 
stock Order Pad to a 14-part continuous 
Order-Invoice giving many departments 
full instructions from one quick writing. 


Let a Moore representative show you 
how (1) system is improved and (2) cost 
controlled in businesses like yours. Or write 
any factory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, 
N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los 
Angeles and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also * %* »%* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS 
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Gunners without guns 


Tankers without tanks 


F FEWER BUSINESSMEN had been anxious to get back to 
normalcy after the last war... if more workmen nad 
en willing to increase their production to earn their 
ar-doubled wages ... if more bureaucrats had been 
patriotic statesmen instead of vote-hungry politicians, 
America might have had as many tanks and as big ones 
the communists have, as many heavy guns, and we might 
ave had the trained troops. We took the butter; they took 
he guns. Thirty thousand American casualties is a ghastly 
tice to pay for the ‘“‘butter”’ of insisting on your “rights’’, 
br strutting power, for the ease of luxury. When are we 
going to learn to pay for what we get; to learn that other 
mericans have rights as great as ours; that it is give as 
well as take? When are we going to learn that the Golden 
Rule is the only law of survival? 
We’ve had the challenge and the chance twice in this 
‘one generation. 
It could be three times and out. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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The March of the News 





State of the union. Flying time from 
Kansas City to Washington was 2 hours 
and 40 minutes—a record for the big 
White House plane . Harry Truman 
had cut short his holiday visit at his home 
in Independence, Mo., to hurry back to 
urgent tasks in Washington Two 
hours after he landed he was in confer- 
ence with the top men of his Cabinet. 

The purpose of the conference, in the 
words of the White House, was “a gen- 
eral review of the world situation” .. . 
But ahead for Mr. Truman were three 
reports to the new Congress—messages 
on the state of the union, on the federal 
budget and on the nation’s economy. . . 
The way things were going, they could 
turn out to be the most important mes- 
sages of the Truman career. 

Even before the reports were com- 
pleted, a number of facts were obvious 
. .. There would be more and more mili- 
tary spending .. . More rearmament... 
Higher taxes. 






































The new look. Members of the new 
Congress began arriving in Washington 
last week, most of them to get their first 
peek at their redecorated workshops— 
the Senate and House chambers of the 
U.S. Capitol . . . Some liked the looks 
of things . . . And some, very definitely, 
did not. 

Workers were putting the finishing 
touches on a 5-million-dollar remodeling 
job, the Capitol’s first full-scale over- 
hauling in more than 90 years . . . There 
were new color schemes, new carpeting, 
new lighting. 

And there was one historic change, 
bound to inspire much debate . . . On 
the marble mantle behind the desk of 
the Speaker of the House is a row of 11 
stars where 13 appeared before . . . They 
represent the original States of the union 

. The architects have dropped North 
Carolina and Rhode Island as not being 
qualified members of that select group. 


Sightseers. Congress, in session, ranks 
third as an attraction to the millions of 
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tourists who visit Washington . . . It is 
next in line behind the Lincoln Memo- 
rial . . . First place goes to the Washing- 
ton Zoo. 


Moving day, now . . . Last week the 
United Nations moved out of its tempo- 
rary home in a World War II defense 
plant . . . and rearmament machinery 
moved in to take up the space... 
Twenty-three moving vans made 300 
trips through New York City to carry out 
the $50,000 job of shifting the records 
and furnishings of the world organiza- 
tion’s secretarial staff to its new home—a 
glass-and-marble skyscraper in midtown 
Manhattan. 


. « - and then. For President Truman 
and his family, the new year promised 
no early move from their temporary 
home in Blair House . . . Although work 
is going along on schedule, it will be late 
in 1951 before they can return to the 
remodeled White House. 


The ambassador’s wife. U.S. Ambas- 
sador Walter S. Gifford arrived in Lon- 
don last week . . . and his wife held an 
unusual news conference to set the Brit- 
ish papers straight about a few things 
. . . Said she: 

“My name is Augustine, and let’s have 
no more confusion about that... I am 
not very interesting . . . I was born and 
reared in New York .. . I am the Ambas- 
sador’s second wife, and, between us, we 
have 10 grandchildren . . . I am 56.” 


The winner. The Woodrow Wilson 
Award for Distinguished Service has 
been presented annually since 1925 by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation .. . 
Last week, Harry Truman became the 
first American President to receive it... 
He was chosen, in the words of the cita- 
tion, “in recognition of his wisdom, 
courage auc leadership by his action 
of June 25, 1950, in strengthening the 
United Nations as an effective instrument 
of world law.” 
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Big enough for the job 


We live in a big country and it takes 
a big telephone system to give good service 
to millions of people. 

The Bell System is equipped to handle 
today’s more important job because it has 
never stopped growing. It has kept right 
on building to make service better and 
provide more of it. 


Times like these ciuphasize the bene- 


fits of such growth and the value of a 
strong, healthy telephone company to 
serve the Nation’s needs. 

The Bell System aims to be big in more 
than size. 

It aims to be big in the conduct of the 
business —in its plans for the future —in 
doing its full part in helping to keep 
America secure. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 










































Whispers 








George Marshall, Defense Secretary, 
has expressed the opinion privately 
that the best this country can expect 
is 10 more years of tension of the 
kind it has been suffering; the worst, 
war. 


x * * 


John Steelman, special assistant to the 
President, did not consult the Gov- 
ernment’s inflation controllers be- 
fore engineering a deal that calls for 
automatic raises for railroad workers. 
White House approval of automatic 
raises for one group of unions will 
serve as a precedent that makes firm 
control of inflation difficult, if not 
impossible. Other unions are assured 
of the same thing. 


xx*rk 


Charles Wilson, Mobilization Direc- 
tor, expects to avoid troubles of his 
World War II predecessors by serving 
as an adviser and umpire on policy in- 
stead of trying to direct day-by-day 
operations of agencies that control 
civilian business. 


xk 


Big companies that were by-passed 
when initial defense orders were being 
given out are beginning to be flooded 
with business. After six months of 
struggle, military services have de- 
cided what they want and when. 


xk k 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is beginning to 
get firm orders from the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff instead of mere sugges- 
tions concerning strategy in Korea. 
Lieut. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, now in 
command of field operations in Korea, 
is expected gradually to be given 
broad latitude in running that war. 


x * * 


Diplomatic protests have been made 
by this country to Great Britain over 
leaks of information, attributed to 
British sources, that tended to dispar- 
age American troops and their effort 
in Korea. The feeling of U.S. military 
commanders is that Britain has 
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Marshall Expects 10 Years of Tension... Russians 
Map American Waters... Arms Orders Finally Flow 


wanted to encourage the idea that this 
country should get out of Korea. 


x * *& 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
a bit startled at evidences of wide 
public response to the proposal of 
Herbert Hoover that this country be- 
come an island fortress instead of 
pouring out help to those who don’t 
help themselves. Public attitudes sug- 
gest that the days of easy money for 
Europe are passing. 


x * * 


An increasing number of members 
of Congress are expressing the opin- 
ion privately that any future aid given 
by this country to other countries 
must be on the basis of a fixed value 
to be received in return. 


xk * 


Unidentified submarines reported off 
U.S. coasts earlier this year were 
Russian snorkel craft testing coastal 
terrain, water temperatures and sonar 
conditions preparatory to making 
world-wide maps necessary for an 
underseas war. Russians have lacked 
detailed maps of U.S. coastal waters. 
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President Truman’s gesture in con- 
gratulating everybody but the Navy 
and Marine Corps for successful evac- 
uation of 105,000 U.S. troops from 
the trap in Korea was not merely an 
oversight. The President still carries 
a grudge against the Navy for argu- 
ing that B-36s could not win all wars, 


xk 


Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Staff 
Chief, is more convinced than ever 
that the Army must be given control 
over aircraft that function with 
ground troops just as it has control 
over other artillery. The Army was 
greatly impressed at the Hungnam 
evacuation by the functioning of Ma- 
rine Corps aviation that has been 
trained intensively to work with 
troops on the ground. 


xe 


Frank Pace, Army Secretary, would 


’ find, if he listened intently, that he is 


being credited by some officials with 
decisions that led to drastic reduction 
in U.S. military strength after 1946. 
Some insiders insist that the Budget 
Bureau, which Mr. Pace headed, and 
not the military establishment, did the 
slashing of rilitary plans, strictly on 
a bookkeeping and sharp-pencil basis, 
in a way that weakened the country. 


x * * 


A few key Senators are learning that 
some $11,000 jobs may be open to 
friends of theirs if they vote to confirm 
White House nominees for member- 
ship on the RFC Board of Directors. 
Mr. Truman insists that the Senate 
must confirm the individuals he has 
selected, although some important 
Democratic Senators are equally in- 
sistent that they should not be con- 
firmed. 


x «tk 


Donald Dawson, an administrative 
assistant to the President, is credited 
with an ambition to mastermind the 
functioning of the RFC—the coun- 
try’s biggest lending agency and an 
organization for which Mr. Dawson 
once worked. 
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in Kimberly-Clark paper-making — 


79 Quality Checks Mean 
Finer Printing for You! 





3 TONS OF TRUFECT READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING — AND FURTHER QUALITY CONTROL CHECKS. 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry’s most 
extensive quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press per- 
formance and yeproduction — at the 
cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four 
Kimberly-Clark papers. In make- 


ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs—look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its best. 


; 
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Quick death for bark! In huge rotating steel 
drums, logs are stripped of bark as they pound 
and rub together. Removal of all such undesir- 
able elements helps make Kimberly-Clark papers 
whiter, cleaner, smoother. And for greater 
strength, exclusive new LongLac fibers are now 
ihcluded in all four coated papers. 












“Face powder” for a paper's “complexion”! 
As an aid in imparting the proper surface to all 
Kimberly-Clark papers, only soft, white clay of 
face powder texture is used in the coating 
formulation. And now, a finer balance of coat- 
ing ingredients gives this paper the smoothest 
printing surface in Kimberly-Clark history. 





te AE 
How bright is bright? At Kimberly-Clark the 
brightness test tells—and as groundwood stock 
is dewatered, each sample taken must pass this 
test. It’s just one of 79 checks, on paper quality 
made from tree to press—79 reasons why Kim- 
berly-Clark papers give you the press perform- 
ance and reproduction of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 
New TRUFECT*-— whiter, smoother, folds 


even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 


New HIFECT* Enamel —with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added, permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*-for finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture- and pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 





press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 


ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





@T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
















































Something for Uncle Sam to keep under his hat 


This aerial photograph shows the method used in eliminating 
four old tunnels which restricted clearances on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's Panhandle Division between Pittsburgh and Columbus. 
The old tunnel route shown in this picture curves sharply around 
the hill and into the tunnel mouth indicated by the arrow. Now, 
observe the new right-of-way through the open cut, the sharp 
curves and tunnel eliminated. Plenty of room to clear the big 
box cars and oversize open loads; faster time for all shipments. 
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Here is a great railroad improvement that was 
planned to save time for shippers in the move- 
ment of extra big box cars and oversize open 
loads between the East, West, South and South- 
‘west. It is also ready to help Uncle Sam in the 
present and any future National emergency. 





To and from 
St. Louis 
Louisville 

indianapolis 

and 
Cincinnati 
Gateways 








Several great new stretches of open track have been 


loads. Some had to be detoured. 





\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 








Now, even for the biggest box cars and the high 


built through open cuts on the Pennsylvania’s Pan- and wide loads...no more detours! No lost time! 
handle Division between Pittsburgh and Columbus All now travel this shorter route. A great 
to by-pass four old tunnels near Steubenville, O. engineering achievement. Yet, this tunnel elimi- 
The old tunnels lacked clearance for some of nation project is only a part of the Pennsylvania’s 
today’s big modern box cars and extra-big open $81,000,000 program to improve its lines and 


facilities all the way from Pittsburgh to St. Louis. 


OLD TUNNELS 
ELIMINATED 


NEW ROUTE 
THROUGH OPEN 
CUTS TAKES 
BIGGEST BOX CARS 
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this ‘pipe organ’ 
plays a 

POWERFUL 
tune for you! 


This picture shows the “works” of a modern 
boiler attached to a huge power generator 
that turns out electricity from coal to the tune 
of 150,000 kilowatts—enough to operate 
800,000 washing machines simultaneously! 

In these 12 miles of pipe, rising 10 : sries 
above the ground, water is turned into super- 
heated steam by burning coal. The steam 
runs turbine-driven generators which pro- 
duce electricity for home, farm and factory. 

More than half of America’s electricity is 
generated from coal. This past year more 
than 90 million tons of coal went into mak- 
ing that electricity. That adds up to nearly 
one-fifth of the entire mine output of 
bituminous coal in 1950. 

America is fortunate in having all the 
coal it needs to make all the electricity it 
wants. It is doubly fortunate in having an 
industry that can produce that coal in vol- 
ume—efficiently and economically. 

The American coal industry is made up 
of thousands of independent mine opera- 
tors. In recent years, these progressive op- 
erators have invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in new mine properties and 
mechanized equipment, in coal preparation 
plants and research—to bring all coal cus- 
tomers an increasingly better product for 
more economical utilization. 

Today, no industry in America is better 

prepared than coal to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands of both civilian and national 
defense production. 
Granted a continuing supply of necessary 
equipment, transportation and trained man 
power, America’s independently owned and 
operated coal mines will produce all the 
coal that’s needed to continue to power the 
nation’s progress, in peace or war. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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In the year ahead, so far as anyone can foresee at this point: 

War, all-out war with Russia, again is likely to be avoided. War scares, 
however, will recur. Tension, probably, will take on an air of permanence. 

War danger will be greatest in May and June. Russia, if to chance war, will 
favor spring over autumn, an early move cver a later one. 

Russia, most probably, will hesitate to gamble everything on one big throw. 
Russia's postwar loot, gathered without war, is immense. Odds are that she will 
prefer not to take a chance on losing in war what she's grabbed without war. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





War in Korea, probably, will drag on. Evacuation, if it occurs, will be 
forced, or, as the result of a deal, not voluntary. A deal isn't likely now. 

Limited war with China will follow any forced evacuation. Blockade, now 
largely token, then will be tightened. Aid to non-Communist Chinese will be 
tried. Bombing, unless in Manchuria, does not seem likely. 

U.S. casualties, approaching 50,000, make it hard to accept a defeat. 

















Strength for U.S. will replace weakness as 1951 wears on. 

Arms stockpiles, almost nonexistent now, will grow. Trained men, few at 
this time, will multiply. Industry, demobilized, will be mobilized. 

Atom bombs will approach 1,000 by December. Plane output will be near 750 
a month. Jet bombers will be growing in number. Tanks will be coming off 
assembly lines in numbers that could rise rapidly into the thousands. Men will 
be in training in large numbers. U.S. divisions may exceed 25. 

Russia, hesitating in 1950, probably has missed her boat. Russia, moving 
now, would be hurt badly. A year from now she might be devastated. World war, 
if avoided in 1951, may be avoided for quite a long time to come. 











U.S., strong, will develop different attitudes than U.S., weak. 

Fear that goes with softness will tend to give way to confidence. 

Confidence, restored, will add to self-respect, stimulate courage. 

Courage, in turn, will make retreat and defeat less palatable. 

U.S., too, if strong, can win friends and influence people in her own right. 
U.S., weak, has tried to buy friends with dollars. With 20 billion in dollars, 
U.S. bought few friends willing to stick firmly in tough going. 

Strength, once developed, will make U.S. more practical, less dreamy. 

Friendship, then, can carry with it the idea of reciprocity. It will pay 
other nations to be friends of U.S., and they may be expected to pay something 
for that friendship. It will become easier to choose up sides--firmly. 








Isolation, retreat, will not become U.S. policy in the new year. 

Nationalism, emphasis on getting something in return for favors given, will 
tend to grow as a political force. Internationalism, the idea of a world heavily 
underwritten by U.S. dollar gifts, will lose much ground. 

Marshall Plan will fade. Military aid will emerge. Aid, where given, will 
be in return for positive commitments fulfilled, not promises forgotten. 

A reviving U.S. firmness will replace a receding U.S. softness. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


Draft in 1951 will take 80,000 to 100,000 men each month. 
Draft, by mid-1951, will be geared to a more fixed policy. Drafting, as an 
institution, is here to stay. Draft problem, basically, is how to take youths 
for training and yet not upset the educational system. 
Draft outlook for 1951 is given for you in detail on page 24. 











Living costs will go on creeping up. Cost of living, probably, will be 3 
to 5 per cent higher a year from now. Many prices will be up much more. 

Men's suits, for example, will be sharply higher. Cotton goods often will 
be, too. Meat prices, beef especially, may get out of sight. 

Price controls, coming soon, will not be firm. Wage freeze, you can be 
quite sure, will have some stretch in it. Wages, tending up, will add to costs. 
Cost _ increases will creep into prices. Price rise, however, after midyear is 
likely to be slow and tending to level out for most things. 
































The dollar will lose a little value again. Dollars, even so, will be very 
much worth having. Dollar's worth will hold close to its present level so long 
as prices are controlled and so long as big war is avoided. 

The dollar, after another world war, might then be in serious trouble. Debt, 
at that time would be astronomical. Partial repudiation or a levy on capital 
might then be the choice, but there's nothing like that now in sight. 











Debt of Government will rise during the second half of 195l. 

Taxes, to rise still higher than at present, still will not cover all of the 
expenses that will go with rearmament. Tax increase of 5.5 to 9 billions is 
likely to be needed if half of the prospective deficit is to be covered. 

Spending rate in the fiscal year to start next July 1 will be at least 63 
billion and may reach 70 billion a year.Defense spending will be in a range from 
a low of 39 billion to a high of 46 billion. Tax revenue, with new taxes just 
voted, will not exceed 52 billion. Deficit of 11 to 18 billion is ahead. 

Debt, rising at that rate, would complicate inflation control. Tax rise is 
a partial remedy. Tax bill will be higher for individuals and corporations. 

















Irritations will accumulate as the year wears on. Shortages are coming, of 
course, in things made of metal. Raises will become harder to get.’ 

Ration books may appear before the year end. Black markets, at best, can 
be expected in goods that become short. Regulations, forms to fill out, some 
limit on freedom to do as you please will get on a lot of nerves. 














Jobs, however, are to be plentiful. Profits will be good in business. 

Workers will get more overtime pay. Businessmen will have many orders. 
Trade at retail will be brisk. Farmers will get good prices, but will face 
labor shortage. Retired persons, on fixed incomes, will feel a squeeze. 

Most people, other than those in service, will have a prosperous year. 

Inflation often is enjoyed by a public that measures its well-being by the 
number of dollars in hand, not necessarily by the level of prices. 











Marriages will hold at a high rate through the year. Births, high now, 
will rise further as the year goes on. Population increase will keep up. 

Savings will rise, too. Much individual debt will be paid off. 

The base, in other words, will be laid for continuing good times once the 
edge comes off military spending, as it will do, barring big war, by 1953. 

What the country will do in 1951 is to build a large military setup into 
its permanent structure. Armament, as big business, is here to stay. 








President Truman in 1951 will be building his fences for 1952. 
Mr. Truman, despite everything, still likes his job. All signs are that he 








will want in 1952 to give voters a chance to keep him in it. 
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CAPITALISM 






Nothing is superior except by comparison 


HEN we compare the conditions of nations and people 

in anti-capitalistic countries with the security, pros- 
perity, happiness and well-being of our people under United 
States capitalism, we appreciate our privilege of living in a 
capitalistic, democratic country. 


The basic principle of the free, capitalistic system which 
we have developed in our country affords opportunity to the 
individual who is willing to use his talents to the extent of 
his ability and desire to produce—to accumulate something 
for investment in a home, a farm, in savings accounts, bonds 
and other securities, life insurance, the education of his chil- 
dren, and comforts of life—and become a capitalist. 


The following facts give us a deep appreciation of what 
capitalism has done and is doing for our country and its 
people. 

Private capital in the form of taxes and purchases of 
United States Government Bonds made it possible for us to 
spend three hundred thirty billion dollars in carrying out 
our part of the program in winning World War II. This, of 
course, is unimportant when we consider the loss of life and 
permanent and partial disability which our youth sustained 
and which cannot be measured in dollars. 


Our participation in World War II has left us today 
with a national debt of two hundred fifty-seven billion dol- 
lars, but on the credit side we find that our annual national 
income, at the current rate, is equal to 90% of our total 
national debt. Of this total national debt, thirty-nine billion 
dollars are in treasury obligations owned by Government 
agencies, so our net debt is slightly over two hundred eighteen 
billion dollars. 

The United States free enterprise business system is 
operating at its highest level, furnishing employment to 
sixty-two million people at the highest hourly and weekly 
earnings ever recorded. Stockholders and corporations, after 
paying the highest peacetime taxes in the post-war years, 
have had the highest net average earnings in history from 
their investment. 

Our farmers had cash income from marketing last year 
amounting to twenty-seven billion five hundred million dol- 
lars, the highest on record. 

Total farm assets of our country amount to slightly more 
than one hundred twenty-seven billion dollars, against which 
there is an indebtedness of only twelve billion four hundred 
million dollars. Thus our farmers have ownership equity of 
over 90 per cent in their farms. 

In non-farm homes, counting apartment buildings with 
four or less families, and all valued at a total of two hundred 
billion dollars, our home owners have an equity of one 
hundred fifty-eight billion dollars—a substantial ownership 
of 79 per cent. 

Therefore, as a result of the opportunity provided by 
our free-enterprise capitalistic system, the people of our 
nation have a free and clear ownership in their homes and 
farms of 83.4 per cent. 

Our people have savings of more than one hundred 
thirty-six billion dollars in government bonds and savings 
accounts. 

An additional ninety-seven billion dollars are on deposit 
in commercial bank accounts. 

Our men and women have a cash investment of sixty 
billion dollars in life insurance policies. 


A high percentage of our working people are provided 
with unemployment insurance, sickness, accident and retire- 








ment benefits, financed by employers, employees and govern- 
ment. Others who are not covered by these plans and who 
find themselves in need are provided for by governmental 
and social institutions. 


_ , Weare increasing our efforts to improve the standard of 
living of the people in the lower income brackets. 


The United States, with only six per cent of the world 
population and seven per cent of its land area, under its 
democratic, capitalistic system, before World War II, pro- 
duced forty-seven per cent of the world’s manufactured 
goods, but what is more important, ninety per cent of that 
production was consumed within our own borders. Today 
we are producing over fifty per cent of the world’s manu- 
factured goods, of which a substantial percentage is for other 
countries. 


Capitalism is backing freedom of worship and providing 
increasing educational opportunities by constantly giving 
more and more support to the two things upon which our 
democratic, cultural civilization depends—spiritual and edu- 
cational values. 


We havea permanent investment jn churches and schools 
of eighteen billion five hundred million dollars and are 
spending annually eight billion dollars for religious and 
educational purposes. 


Membership in the churches is increasing at a much 
faster rate than the increase in the population, and in our 
Sunday Schools at an even greater rate. 


In the past thirty years, elementary school enrollment 
has increased 13.5 per cent, high school enrollment 146.1 per 
cent and college and university enrollment 351.6 per cent. 


Our public school expenditures per pupil enrolled have 
gone up from $48.02 in 1920 to $132.06 in 1947, or 175.0 
per cent. 


Since 1920 the population of our country has increased 
43 per cent and the investment in school and college equip- 
ment has increased 571 per cent. 


Since the beginning of our industrial and scientific de- 
velopment in the early 1800’s, the capitalistic system, due to 
individual freedom, initiative and ingenuity, has given the 
world more of the comforts and conveniences of life than man- 
kind had received in the previous 5000 years of civilization. 


Under this system our people as a whole are happy and 
united, are increasing their capital and enjoying a fuller 
spiritual, cultural and material life. 


Today our scientific and industrial knowledge and ex- 
perience in the various fields of peaceful activity are open 
to the rest of the world, and in this respect we have joined 
with other like-minded nations in contributing to the tech- 
nical assistance program of the United Nations. 


No nation, no individual, no venture, no: private or 
public institution, no program for the welfare of people can 
progress without capital. 

It is each individual’s duty to contribute to the preserva- 
tion, protection and improvement of our democratic civiliza- 
tion on a basis which is sound and fair to all our people. 


Chairman of the Board, 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 













] The Sergeant and the Private marched in the Statler’s 

e door. “Attention!” barked the Sergeant, “while I tell 
you the score. The Statler is a friendly place, and as 
you'll shortly see, they really treat you like a guest.” 
The Private said: ““Who, me?” 


2 “Observe the Statler bed,” said Sarge. ““How wide, 
e how long, how deep; 800 built-in springs and more 
insure a good night’s sleep. Just ‘hit the sack’ at Statler 


and your pleasant dreams begin.” ““You’re SO right, 


Sarge,” the Private said. “Now come and tuck me in!” 




















A scaring sight next morning was the Sergeant’s scorch- 

e ing wrath at finding he’d been beaten to the steaming 
Statler bath. ““Don’t worry, Sarge,” the Private grin- 
ned. ““There’s soap enough for you. The water’s always 
piping hot—there’re lots of towels, too!” 


“Now Statler chefs,’’ the Sergeant smiled, “are men of 

4, great renown. The food they cook is just about the fin- 
est food in town. Eat up, my boy, it’s ‘top brass’ food, 
though you're just rank and file.”’ “It must be good,” 
the Private said, “to make a Sergeant smile!” 








“‘At Statler there’s no need,” they cried, “‘to take a 

e lengthy hike; the business districts, shops and shows 
are close—and that we like! In fact, in every sort of way 
the Statler’s sure to suit you. Like travelers all, we 
think it’s swell, so Statler—we salute you!’ 
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STATLER 
HOTELS 


Sa ee 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO ~- DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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BIG WAR IN 1951? 


Signals From Russia, So Far, Are Against 


Adding up the odds on a Rus- 
sian-U. S. war in 1951: 

For—Russian arms are cocked 
and loaded, far ahead of U. S. 
Moscow advantage, big now, 
will fade as the year moves on. 

Against—U. S. A-bombs stay 
Stalin's hand. So do troubles in- 
side Russia, troubles with other 
Communists, industry weakness. 

Odds in 1951 point to little 
wars, flare-ups. U.S., getting 
ready, won't start big war. If it 
comes, it’s up to Stalin. 


Russia, in recent weeks, held back 
from using her chance to hit the U. S. 
a devastating blow while the U.S. 
was down. 

In Korea was concentrated the bulk of 
the U.S. combat forces, much of her 
Navy and Air Force. Here was a great 
concentration of trained man_ power, 
weapons and supplies. The American 


forces had been driven back, crowded 
into small areas. Japan lay virtually un- 


defended. 





RED SQUARE, MOSCOW, U.S.S.R. 


A dozen bombs here 


JANUARY 5, 1951 


Russia, a few miles away on her Sibe- 
rian frontier, sat with an air force of 4,000 
planes, with bombs, presumably an atom 
bomb or two, and 35 crack divisions, 
seven of them air borne. In Russia’s Asian 
ports were 100 submarines skilled in 
operations. in Asian waters. The chance 
was there to deliver a knockout blow to 
Korea, to Japan, to Alaska that would re- 
duce Pearl Harbor to insignificance. 

Yet Russia did not strike. Instead, Rus- 
sia left Korea to Chinese Communists 
who could drive U.S. forces back by 
massed man power but could not destroy 
them, could not challenge them at sea 
or reach Japan. A few more months and 
the U.S. that was down in Korea will be 
up and growing very strong. Opportunity 
of the kind that Korea offered the Rus- 
sians may not come again. 

Once -again, Russia’s leaders in the 
Kremlin had weighed the opportunity 
and had decided that they were not ready 
for war with the U.S., or did not choose 
to wage war with the U.S. at this time. 
Before, when challenged -by the “air lift” 
to blockaded West Berlin, the Kremlin 
had given similar orders, had not taken 
the steps that would have conquered 
West Berlin although risking big war. 

Feeling, among military and diplomatic 
leaders of the West, thus, is that Stalin 
has decided against risking a U.S.-Rus- 


—Sovfoto 


sian war at this time. Stacked against this 
feeling, however, are other factors. 

For war, a U.S.-Russia war in 1951, 
as the chart on pages 14 and 15 shows, 
are these considerations for Stalin: 

Opportunity, the tempting chance of 
quick conquest now open to Stalin, sug- 
gests a strike, a move to all-out war. In 
West Europe, for example, Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, the supreme commander, 
can call on only about 15 U.S., British, 
French and other combat divisions. 
Against these, Stalin can drive into Europe 
170 combat divisions backed by more 
divisions of satellite countries and still 
more reserve divisions in Russia. In the 
Far East, too, Japan is unarmed, still un- 
able to defend herself against Russian 
attack. Temptation is to strike quickly 
before the U.S. can change this picture. 

Bad guessing could lead Stalin into 
war, too. Russia’s leaders in the Kremlin 
might try starting a local war, for exam- 
ple, in Scandinavia, Yugoslavia, Turkey 
or Iran, only to find that they had over- 
stepped the mark into real war. U.S., re- 
arming rapidly, won't be pushed around 
by Communists much longer. Local wars 
that might have been kept local if Rus- 
sia tried them a year ago might well 
flame into world war in 1951. 

Fear could drive Stalin to move into 
all-out war, too, fear that Russia, in the 


-—Ewing Galloway 
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end, will lose unless Russia strikes now. 
Russian fears of a rearmed Germany, for 
example, are repeated: constantly from 
Moscow. The Atlantic powers, led by the 
U.S., have agreed to look into the possi- 
bility of arming West Germans for their 
own defense. Idea of grabbing West 
Germany, before it can be rearmed, has 
its appeal in Moscow. 

Added up, all this suggests that Soviet 
Russia ought to strike now or at the 
earliest possible moment in 1951. But 
Stalin to date has passed up these op- 
portunities, moved cautiously and over- 
came such fears when he decided not 
to attack the U.S. in all-out war while 
the U.S. was down in Korea. As a 
result, many Western leaders feel that 
Stalin has decided against all-out war 
in 1951. 

Against war, a U.S.-Russian war, 
fear, too, is a big factor in Stalin’s think- 
ing. These hard facts militate against a 
big war this year: 


14 


@ West Europe — without 


@ West Germany may be 
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@ Russia, relatively, never 
will be stronger. 


real defenses — is a rich, 
tempting prize. 


rearmed. Russia _ insists 


that a strong Germany 


A-bomb attack is Stalin’s big fear. 
The U.S. has from 250 to 500, possibly 
as many as a thousand, A-bombs. Stalin 
has not nearly that many. Chances are 
that American A-bomb carriers could 
leave bases in Alaska, Northern Canada, 
Britain, North Africa and elsewhere for 
targets in Russia within a matter of hours 
after a Russian move into all-out war. 
A-bombs in quantity could level Russia’s 
war industry, troop and transportation 
centers. On Stalin’s orders, Russia has 
concentrated on radar and _jet-fighter 
production. But Soviet defenses against 
A-bomb attack are by no means complete. 
For each A-bomb that Stalin could get 
through U.S. defense to such targets as 
the steel-production center of Pittsburgh, 
the U.S. could get a dozen A-bombs 
through to smash Russia’s war industries. 

“Scorched-earth” policy, used by 
Russia to stop the Nazi invasion, is a 
weapon that could be used against Stalin 
if he started big war. West Europe, be- 


Can the World 


would be a threat to 
Soviet security. 


@ U.S., given time, will 
grow very strong, catch- 
ing up with and surpass- 
ing Russia’s strength. 


@ Strike now and Europe 
can be had. Delay and 
Europe may get away. 


ib 





fore 1951, might have been seized vir- 
tually intact by a swift Russian invasion. 
Now, with Western Europe under a 
united command, this is no longer pos- 
sible. European industry in areas that 
could not be defended would be blown 
up before the Russians moved in. If not, 
U.S. bombs would finish the job. 

Once conquered, if Russia could do it, 
Western Europe wouldn't be worth 
much, couldn’t give Russia much help in 
trying to outproduce the U.S. Europe 
now gets its oil mainly from the Middle 
East by sea. U.S. sea power would stop 
that. And Russia’s own oil supplies, com- 
ing mainly from the Caucasus, are with- 
in easy reach of Western bombers. Much 
of Europe’s industry, thus, would come 
to a stop for lack of oil supplies under 
Russian rule in all-out war. 

“Titoism,” the kind of national Com- 
munism sponsored by Marshal Josip Broz 
Tito of Yugoslavia, is a real threat to 
Moscow’s control of the world-wide Com- 
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@ 1,000 A-bombs, in war, 
will wreak havoc in 
Russia. 


@ Oil to power a Russian 
offensive, to operate 
Europe if won, will be 
short. 


e@ U.S., weak now, will 
get strong in war. U. S. 
cannot be defeated and 


@ Titoism, a threat now, 
might spread in war. 


@ West Europe, con- 
quered, could not be di- 
gested, might have its 
industry destroyed by U.S. 
The prize could be lost. 


e@ Avoid war and there 
may be a chance to di- 
gest East Europe, much 


% 
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will win a long war. 


munist movement. In all-out war, Mos- 
cow has reason to fear that Titoism, de- 
fiance of Moscow by Communists, would 
spread rapidly, might undermine the 
whole empire of Eastern European states 
now obedient to Moscow. 

Tito-type Communists are active with- 
in the Communist parties of many coun- 
tries. In all-out war, they would make 
a bid for party control. In addition, 
non-Communist Europeans already are 
enrolled in organizations that are pre- 
pared to go underground to resist the 
Russians if they invade Europe. As a 
result, Europe, even if conquered by 
Russian troops at the start, will be hard 
to hold. 

Weakness inside Russia is another 
factor that may lead Stalin to decide 
against all-out war in 1951. In World 
War II, populations went over to the 
Nazis almost en masse as they invaded 
the Ukraine, still the most exposed part 
of the Soviet Union. Since World War II, 
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of Asia. 


the clique in the Kremlin has given the 
Russian people more hardships and less 
freedom. Russian leaders, say Western- 
ers who know them, fear that the U. S. 
and its allies have learned a lesson from 
Hitler’s mistakes and will turn the Rus- 
sians against their Communist rulers, 
treating them like liberated, instead of 
conquered, peoples. 

People who have experienced rule by 
the Kremlin have a tendency to grab at 
a chance to escape. During World War 
II, Russian soldiers who invaded Eastern 
Europe deserted by the thousands. In- 
vasion of Western Europe by Russian 
troops would offer them still more in- 
viting opportunities to desert. Non-Rus- 
sians, too, show a tendency to quit Com- 
munist leadership when they can. Offi- 
cials of the United Nations in Seoul re- 
cently noted that farm workers and many 
other Koreans, who remained in the re- 
gicn when the Communists first moved 
south, now are fleeing. 





Outlook for 1951, thus, is against a 
U.S.-Russian war, but not for peace. 

All-out war, while possible, isn’t like- 
ly. Consensus of the best-informed West- 
ern opinion is that Russia’s leaders aren’t 
ready for big war, doubt their chances 
of real victory, fear defeat, think it smart- 
er to wait. 

Real peace isn’t at all likely at this 
stage. Stalin, the winner in local wars so 
far, won't give up his dream of world 
conquest easily. 

Tension, local wars are what is most 
likely for 1951 and for five or 10 years 
to come, in the opinion of top Western 
leaders. In time, the U.S. and its allies 
are likely to be so strong that Stalin and 
his allies will not dare to push them 
around, as in Korea. Then, Western diplo- 
mats believe, Stalin will be faced with 
the necessity of talking real peace or of 
facing all-out war in which, from the 
start, the U.S., not Russia, would hold 
overwhelming power. 
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Life Will Be Different in 1951 





Times Good, But Taxes, Scarcities Wil! Rise 





lems will tend to multiply. 





Everybody is to find life different in 
the year ahead. Times will be good, 
jobs plentiful, incomes up, but prob- 


Draft or prospect of draft will touch 
millions of homes. Pay often will rise, 


but taxes will take more and what's 
left won't buy as much. 

It will become more difficult to buy 
a car, a TV set, to build a house or to 
start a business. Scarcities will bob 
up to create annoyance. 


Planners are going to run things 
more and more. There will be more 
rules to follow, less freedom to do 
what a person wishes. What life will 
be like for different groups can be 
seen from the following account 
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HOUSEWIFE 


The housewife will have much to 
grumble about in 1951. Household budg- 
ets will not stretch as far. Husbands, 
cheered by more dollars in pay envelopes, 
often will be irritated by demands of 
their wives for more to spend. 

It will be much harder to set a table at 
reasonable cost. Good cuts of meat will 
be scarce and high priced. Clothing for 
the children will seem to be sky high. 
So will the cost of shoes. 

Sometimes things will be scarce. One 
time it may be pots and pans. Again it 
may be paper towels. Or it may be a 
preferred brand of canned goods. Later 
there may be ration books to deal with. 

It will be more difficult than ever to 
get help around the house. There will be 
bookkeeping to do and reports to make 
for Social Security, when help can be 
found. Old kitchen appliances and radios 
sometimes will be hard to replace and 
repair men will be harder to find. 

Life for the housewife, in other words, 
won't be as simple as it was. 
€ 
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SALARY EARNER 


The salaried man probably faces more 
trouble than advantages. 

He is going to pay more to clothe and 
feed his family and to maintain himself. 
His rent often will be higher. His taxes 
will be considerably higher. 

More than likely, he will find that his 
salary will not keep pace with his rising 
expenses. In times like those ahead, 
salaried people’s incomes seldom do keep 
pace with rising prices. Furthermore, be- 
fore 1951 is far along, a salary freeze 
will be invoked. Usually the salaried man 
will have no union leader to insist that 
he get an annual cost-of-living increase, 
or an automatic raise based on an “an- 
nual improvement factor.” He will find it 
harder to get a raise. 

The salaried worker, in fact, is likely 
to feel that he is on a treadmill, unable to 
keep up with the procession, working 
harder to stay where he is. 

Finally, if he is a young man, not over 
25, the salaried worker faces the draft 
with less likelihood of deferment than 
the skilled workman. 
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WAGE EARNER 





The wage earner, where organized, 
won't fare so badly in the period ahead. 

A wage “freeze” is coming, but there 
will be plenty of ways to thaw it. There 
will be a formula for raises based on liv- 
ing costs, another for raises each year as 
an “annual improvement” award for eff- 
ciency. Then there will be overtime at 
premium pay, a chance to be “upgraded” 
into a higher-paying job, an opportunity 
to acquire greater skill and get more pay. 

There will be little fear of unemploy- 
ment—the worker’s usual fear. He will be 
in a sellers’ market, sure of steady work, 
with plenty of chances to get jobs in de- 
fense plants. 

The wage earner also starts with a big 
lead over living costs. Raises already re- 
ceived more than compensate for recent 
increases in the prices of goods. 

But not everything will be serene. In- 
come taxes will be higher and so will So- 
cial Security taxes. Younger workers may 
be drafted. Many older workers may have 
to move to other cities. 
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BUSINESSMAN 


Business in most lines is going to hum. 
Businessmen, though, won’t always be 
happy about boom times. 

A good many businessmen will feel 
more like tax collectors than operators of 
enterprises. Even the luckiest company 
will have almost half of its profits taxed 
away. Some companies will pay in taxes 
62 cents out of each dollar earned. And 
businessmen are warned to expect higher 
taxes in the future. Quite frequently, the 
businessman is going to regard himself 
a a transmission belt to carry money 
fom customers to Government. 

Orders will be large, as a rule, but ir- 
fitations often will accompany them. 
Many times a businessman is going to 
fnd that he can’t fill all the orders he can 
book. A lot of time probably will be 
gent in trying to soothe customers. A 
good many firms will have the Govern- 
ment as their chief customer. That, too, 
wil bring irritations. Government will 
haggle about price and will renegotiate 
profits. Government inspectors will keep 
a sharp eye on specifications and fre- 
quently will change them when an order 
is half completed. 

Profit margins promise to bring the 
businessman another headache. He is en- 
tering a period when wages and other 
costs will tend to rise, while any attempt 
m his part to raise prices will either be 
jected by the Government or eyed 
with disfavor. Pricing is to become a very 
difficult job. 

The businessman, in most instances, is 
find himself in a position where volume 
Slarge and where over-all profits prom- 
ie to be big. But there won't be too 
much satisfaction in the prospect. There 
will be few signs of stability and much 
evidence of uncertainty in the year that 


lies ahead. 
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STOCKHOLDER 


The average stockholder, or investor, 
is not likely to feel quite so flush in the 
year ahead as in the year just past. 
Dividends, on the whole, will be lower 
than the 8.9 billion dollars that stock- 
holders received in 1950. 

The companies in which stockholders 
invest are having to pay higher taxes. 
Companies also are likely to decide that 
they need to keep a larger portion of 
earnings for working capital and expan- 
sion. Result will be that taxes and finan- 
cial requirements will reduce the stock- 
holder’s “take.” Personal taxes on stock- 
holders will be higher, too, as on every- 
one else. 

Investors also face the uncertainties of 
war. They will be called upon to make 
prudent judgments on how various com- 
panies will fare in the period ahead. 
While corporations on the whole can 
count on high activity and large profits, 
before taxes, not all firms will benefit 
from the mobilization now going on. 

Investors, however, may still find stocks 
more attractive than bonds. Dividends 
continue to yield a higher return, on the 
basis of stock prices, than bonds. In- 
vestors also may find some satisfaction 
in knowing that, by keeping back earn- 
ings, companies will be improving their 
worth. 

Mortgages may not offer as promising 
an outlet for investment as formerly. 
Home construction is due to drop sharp- 
ly, and with that drop will come a decline 
in the volume of mortgages offered to in- 
vestors. 

Bondholders face the fact that bond 
yields will be fixed at a time when prices 
and taxes are increasing. Yet the time is 
approaching when the Treasury again 
will ask investors to put their money 
into Government savings bonds. Bonds 
still contain a safety factor. 
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MANAGER 


Life for the manager in industry is to 
grow more and more complicated. It 
probably won't be a very happy life. 

The manager is to find himself right 
back in the positioh that he thought he 
escaped in 1945. He is to be enmeshed 
in rules and regulations, orders and coun- 
terorders, all issued by the Government. 
Red tape will be a major problem and, 
most likely, a constant irritant. 

The manager of a business is to be 
told how much material he can buy, how 
large an inventory he may keep and what 
he can use his materials for. He is to be 
told how much he should pay for ma- 
terials and how much he can charge for 
his product. He will have to keep one 
eye on plant operations and the other 
eye on Government regulations. 

Then there will be the problem of find- 
ing substitutes for the materials denied 
him by Government. Sometimes he will 
have the task of devising an entirely new 
product. Quite often the manager will 
have to find himself a Government con- 
tract to keep operating, and that entails 
another struggle with red tape. 

If he gets a Government order, the 
manager then will have to solve the prob- 
lem of converting to war work. He will 
have to get new tools, rearrange his 
plant and hold his labor force together. 
Often he will have to lay off men while 
shifting from civilian to war operations 
and devise plans for getting his workers 
back when he needs them. Competition 
in the year ahead may well center in find- 
ing and keeping workers, rather than in 
finding and keeping customers. 

Then there will be the task of keeping 
down production costs as the cost of labor 
and materials increase. And, for his 
pains, the manager will pay out a larger 
portion of his salary in taxes. 
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FARMER 


The farmer can be sure of one thing: 
He will be able to sell all the crops or 
livestock he can raise. And he is fairly 
certain of getting good prices for his out- 
put. The farmer’s income, like the labor- 
ers, seems sure to rise. But farmers are 
going to have trouble keeping hired hands 
as the draft calls some young men and as 
others drift into war jobs. Man power 
probably will be more of a problem on 
the farm than in industry. 

s 


HOUSE BUILDER 
The home builder will still have his 


blueprints, but he won’t have nearly as 
many customers. Government already has 
tightened mortgage terms, making it 


more difficult for people to finance new 
homes. Orders also have gone out limit- 
ing amounts of copper, aluminum and 
other materials that can go into con- 
struction. Policy is to cut house con- 
struction by almost a third. The home 
builder is to be a war casualty. 














AUTO DEALER 


The auto dealer very likely is to enter 
a period when his show windows will be 
empty and his customers many. The 
bonanza of last year is to end. He is not 
likely to have more than half as many 
cars to sell in the year ahead as he had 
in the year just ended. Moreover, his 
prices are being fixed. 

The problem will be to select custo- 
mers for new cars rather than to seek 
them. Chances are that automobile deal- 
ers will have to ration cars or keep 
long waiting lists, as they did just after 
the last war. There probably will be 
more cash sales and fewer sales on 
credit, and the temptation to get black- 
market prices promises to be great. 
Even so, profits will not approach those 
of 1950. 

A similar situation faces dealers in 
household appliances and other consumer 
hard goods. There won't be as many 
radios and television sets, refrigerators 


ee 








and vacuum cleaners, electric irons and 
clocks. Producers of these items probably 
will get defense work, but dealers can 
count on smaller profits. 

This group of retailers cashed in on the 
boom of the postwar years. They were 
the envy of competitors who dealt in 
soft-goods lines. Now the situation is to 
be reversed. 

Jewelry stores, which have watched 
business shift to cars and appliances, can 
expect customers to return. Department 
stores, clothing stores, grocery stores and 
butcher shops can expect increased busi- 
ness. Consumer dollars, turned away from 
durable-goods stores because of short- 
ages, will flow in larger volume to stores 
that have more goods to sell. Total vol- 
ume of retail trade will hold up, but the 
direction will shift. 
s 

























COLLEGE STUDENT 


The college student still is to be 
plagued with uncertainty. He will know 
that he has a choice between a gun and 
a book, but usually it will be made for 
him, not by him. Draft plans, now chang- 
ing, won't defer any class; each individ- 
ual case will be judged on its merits, 
Even the physically unfit may be sent 
into some form of Government service. 
College students may end up with at 
least two years’ service at some time. 

ab 


DOCTOR 


Doctors face a situation similar to that 
of the last war, though perhaps not 
quite so severe. There wi!l be more pa- 
tients, but fewer’ doctors to treat them. 
More young physicians and dentists are 
to go into the armed services, leaving 
older practitioners with a heavier load. 
Doctors (and other professional men) 
can expect more business and more strain. 
Pressure will grow to train qualified peo- 
ple for professional work. 
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Outlook for 1951: boom and 
inflation. For many, business will 
be too good to be comfortable 
as defense orders move in. 

Shortages are due to start 
pinching in some lines. People, 
with plenty of money to spend, 
will find fewer things to buy. 

Worries ahead will be over 
higher prices, scarcities here and 
there, and a trend toward more 
Government regulations. 


A new set of worries during 1951 
will replace the old worries of the 
past. There will be worry over short- 
ages instead of worry about surpluses. 
Worry over expanding controls by 
Government will replace the worry 
that goes with competition (see page 
40). The fact of too few workers will 
replace the worry about unemploy- 
ment. 

Problems ahead that generate worry 
ae the problems of inflation and boom, 
not those that go with deflation and de- 
pression. Business for many will be al- 
most too good. Where business worries 
do develop, they will arise from lack of 
things to sell, not from lack of demand. 
Records will be established in total ac- 
tivity. Spending will break records. busi- 
ness volume will grow to a new high, 
output will soar above previous peaks. 

Armament will prime the pump of 
business in rising volume all during 1951. 
Amament then will underwrite continued 
boom levels in 1952 and maybe 1953. 

Total spending, powering activity 
in business, will be astronomical. Rate 
of spending only a few years ago was 
under 200 billion dollars a year. Back in 
1939 it was under 100 billion. A year 
ago, President Truman set a goal of 300 
billion dollars in 1955. By the end of 
text year, annual output will be headed 
for 320 billion dollars. Money is going to 
be flowing on a vast scale. That spells 
inflation. 

Spending by Government is the real 
bowerhouse of the boom now under way. 
Federal, State and local governments 
will be calling for 72 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods and services early in 
1952. That represents an increase of 
tearly 30 billion above the rate for the 
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BUSINESS WILL GO UP, UP 


Big Problems Will Be Inflation and Regulation 


second half of 1950. And all of that in- 
crease will be for military purposes. 

Private spending will hold about 
level. Consumers will be spending more 
for soft goods and for services, but less 
for automobiles and other durable goods, 
because the supply will be short. Indus- 
try will spend more for plant and equip- 
ment, but less money will be going into 
houses, stores and office buildings. 

In brief, the boom ahead is to be a 
boom in military spending. Individuals 
and firms will not get any more goods 
and services, in the aggregate, than they 
are getting now. That is what promises 
to make the boom hard to manage. 

People’s incomes will climb almost 
as much as total output, but they won't 
have as much to spend their money for. 
Personal incomes, as the chart shows, are 
expected to rise from 229 billion dollars 
a year to 256 billion a year. 

Wage and salary workers will gain 
most from the rise in incomes. More peo- 
ple will be employed than ever before. 
Nearly everyone who wants a job will 
have a job. The factory worker's average 
pay is likely to run $1.61 an hour, com- 
pared with the present $1.49. Wage con- 
trols will not entirely stop raises. 

Farmers will do well, too. Many farm 
commodities can rise in price before the 
law allows ceilings to be imposed. Farm- 
ers also are planning on bumper produc- 
tion. Their cash income is expected to 














—Russell in Los Angeles Times 
‘QUESTION OF THE WEEK’ 


« WOMYs. = « 


Worry ... worry . 


rise to a rate of 38 billions a year from 
the present 30 billions. Farm costs, how- 
ever, will also be higher, so net farm in- 
come will not show as much gain. 

Investors, in contrast to other groups, 
are to be squeezed. Corporations will 
find again that they must build up work- 
ing capital and lay aside money for ex- 
pansion and improvement. Taxes, also, 
will bite deeper into corporate profits. 
The result will be that dividend pay- 
ments will suffer, cutting investor income 
perhaps by more than 2 billion dollars. 

Output of industry is due to rise, 
but not as fast as income or as fast as 
production rose during 1950. The reason 
is that several basic industries—steel and 
aluminum and other metals in particular 
—operate now at capacity, and new 
capacity can be built only slowly. 

Among durable-goods plants, an 
over-all expansion of 12 per cent is in- 
dicated. Airplane, aircraft-engine and 
machinery plants stand to make the larg- 
est gains. Their production is needed for 
private industrial equipment and for mili- 
tary use. Railroad-equipment industry 
also will boom. 

The auto industry probably has passed 
the crest of its boom. Passenger-car pro- 
duction is certain to be lower in 1951 
and 1952 than in 1950. It is doubtful 
that the industry will get enough war 
orders to take up the slack. A similar 
prospect faces home-appliance industries, 
but the radio-television industry may 
switch to war work rather promptly. 

In nondurable-goods factories, pro- 
duction promises to increase about 6 per 
cent. Largest gains are expected in chem- 
icals, aircraft fuel and tobacco. Moderate 
increases are likely in. textiles, shoes, 
processed foods, paper products and 
printing. With the exception of wool, 
basic supplies of soft-goods industries are 
expected to be ample. 

Altogether, industrial output is ex- 
pected to rise to 232 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average, as measured by, the Federal 
Reserve Board. Production for the second 
half of 1950 averaged 210 per cent of 
the prewar period. 

Building activity is headed sharply 
downward. By early 1952, no more than 
20 billion dollars a year is expected to 
be spent for new construction. That rep- 
resents a 30 per cent drop from the late 
1950 rate of 29 billion a year. All of the 
decline will be centered in home con- 
struction, stores, office buildings, garages 
and other commercial structures. New in- 
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What's Ahead for U.S. in the New Year: » 


SIZE OF 
INDUSTRY'S OUTPUT 





YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 


WAGE & SALARY 
PAYMENTS 


$175 
billion 
a year 


$149 
billion 
a year 





YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 


dustrial plant is scheduled to increase and 
gains are probable in public construction. 

The drop in residential building also 
will be reflected in lower output of lum- 
ber, building materials, hardware and 
furniture. 

Business profits in the aggregate, 
appear headed for a new record, before 
taxes. They are running about 42.4 bil- 
lion dollars a year now and are likely 
to rise to 43 billion a year. But profits 
after taxes are a different story. In 1950, 
taxes cut corporate earnings to 23 bil- 
lion. In 1951, higher levies will slice 
earnings to 19 billion. That is the pros- 
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SIZE OF 
BUSINESS PROFITS 


(after taxes) 


$19 
billion 





YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 


CASH 


GOING TO FARMERS 


$38 
$30 billion 
billion 





YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 


pect under present taxes. There is a 
strong probability that taxes will be 
raised still more. 

The prospective growth in corporate 
profits does not mean that all companies 
will share in that growth. Some firms 
may be hurt as attention is shifted 
from satisfying civilians to meet war de- 
mands. Other firms won't get materials 
they need to maintain earnings. 

Storekeepers face the same prospects 
as producers. Stores that sell mostly 
soft goods are likely to prosper more 
in the year ahead than in 1950. Stores 
that sell hard goods must count on a 


WHAT IT WILL 
COST TO LIVE 





YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 


FACTORY PAY FOR 
AN HOUR'S WORK 





YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 


reduced volume of trade. Over all, retail 
trade promises to drop slightly from 
current levels but, at 143 billion dol- 
lars a year, to be better than 1950 asa 
whole. 

Individuals will have plenty of cash, 
and there lies the big problem in the 
period ahead. Present taxes will take 
about 27 billion dollars from personal in- 
comes totaling 256 billion. That will 
leave 229 billion to save or to spend—19 
billion more than at present. That much 
loose money flowing around, bidding for 
a reduced supply of goods, threatens t0 
cause the price inflation that everyone 
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VALUE OF ALL 
GOODS & SERVICES 


$320 
billion 
a year 


$290 
billion 
a year 








YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 
WILL HAVE JOBS 


62.5 64.6 
million jq Million 





YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 


wants to avoid. The outlook is that in- 
dividuals will be called upon to pay still 
higher taxes and to accept price-wage 
controls, probably accompanied by ra- 
tioning. 

Spending by individuals, with price 
controls in effect, probably will rise from 
197 billion dollars a year to 202 billion. 
That includes money spent in retail stores 
and elsewhere. They are likely to spend 
112 billion dollars on soft goods—an in- 
crease of 7 billion from last summer's 
peak rate—and 22 billion on hard goods— 
a drop of 11 billion from last summer’s 
peak. Services—travel, meals, medical 
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WHAT PEOPLE 
WILL SPEND 


$197 $202 
billion billion 
a year 4 year 











YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 


VOLUME OF 
NEW BUILDING 


$29 
billion 
a year 


$20 
billion 
a year 





YEAR 
FROM NOW 





care and so on—probably will claim 68 
billion consumer dollars, an increase of 8 
billion. 

Prices, even with controls, are likely 
to go on rising, although perhaps controls 
can slow the rise. The outlook is for a 
jump in wholesale prices of about 5 per 
cent, with most increases in farm com- 
modities and goods processed from farm 
produce. Controls may keep industrial 
commodities from rising much. 

The cost of living is likely to advance 
from the present 175 per cent of the pre- 
war level to 182 per cent of that level. 
Most of the increase will come in the 

















WHAT PEOPLE 
WILL EARN 


$256 
billion 
a year 
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SIZE OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


3.5 
million 
men 


YEAR 
FROM NOW 


NOW 
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retail price of food and in clothing, par- 
ticularly wool clothing. Prices of other 
major items—rent, light and gas, coal and 
oil—probably will be under more effective 
control. 

In the year ahead, people will not be 
concerned about having jobs, earning 
money or, on the whole, about making 
profits. But they will have to struggle 
with higher prices, shortages of most 
kinds of metal goods, and Government 
regulations that will affect nearly every- 
body. Almost everyone will be active, 
but that activity will not seem so person- 
ally rewarding. 
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GIVE U.S. A YEAR TO PREPARE... 


In fighting power, U.S. is to 
grow much stronger and more 
able during the new year. The 
build-up is just started. 

By year end, assembly lines, 
now getting set, will be cranking 
out arms, tanks, planes, A-bombs. 

Defense spending will rise 
from 19 billions to 39 billions 
yearly to get the U.S. ready, 
come what may. 


One year from now, given a chance, 
U.S. will be able to lead from 
strength, not weakness, in dealing 
with Russia. Military power in the 
hands of this country, by that time, 
will be somewhat nearer the size of 
commitments made. 

U.S. power, within six months, will be 
growing by leaps and bounds. A skeleton 
army, pushed around in Korea, will be 
developing real muscle on its bones. A 
Navy that had been deep in moth balls 
and consigned to a gradually declining 
role will be powerful and expanding. An 
Air Force that went all out for B-36s will 
be gaining strength through delivery of 
faster all-j-t B-47s and more ground-sup- 
port planes. Ideas that an air force can 
win wars single-handed will be gone. 

Weapon stockpiles will be growing 
rapidly. Output of atom bombs will be 
larger by far. Draft will be workable and 
working. Industry will be mobilized for 
war production, with factories recon- 
verted, scarce materials rationed to es- 
sential users, assembly lines set up for 
real arms output. 

Let war come then and the attacker 
would know he was in a real fight. 

Growing strength of U.S., in turn, will 
encourage others to arm. Friends who 
now tend to question and draw back at 
signs of American weakness could be- 
come bolder and more friendly at signs 
of strength. As matters stand, friendships 
tend to be related to military power, not 
so much to common interests and mutual 
aims. 

Military power in impressive 
amounts is written into the plans now 
shaped for 1951. A look at those plans, in 
their basic essentials, gives you a good 
idea of what to expect, given a year of 
time for remobilization: 
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Immense Power Will 


The U.S. Army, by Jan. 1, 1952, will 
be a force of 22 divisions, fully manned 
and armed. They will be divisions of 
immense fire power—not a mass Army 
but one that packs a wallop. Man power 
of that Army will top 1.5 million men, 
three times the size of the pre-Korean 
force. Weapons will be available for a 
force that size and larger. Training camps 
will be reopened and operating. Cadres 
will be built for quick expansion to war 


Confront Any Attacker 


The U.S. Navy, by year’s end, will 
have fully recovered from the “economy” 
blows that nearly scuttled American seq 
power in 1948 and ’49. Size of the Navy 
is to rise from 500,000 men now to about 
800,000 within a year. The number of 
ships in active service will doulle, from 
600 to about 1,200. Antisubmarine teams 
will be greatly increased. Naval air, too, 
will expand rapidly, from a strength of 
3,000 first-line combat planes now to 















YOULL HAVE To GRow AS 
BIG AS YouR BROMHER--- 


-- AND FAST/ 









tinnwrhlecs. 
-Yardley in Baltimore Sun 


‘LET‘S HOPE THE DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTIONS ARE STRONG ENOUGH’ 
... within six months some real muscle on the skeleton 


strength. The present shortage of trained 
instructors will be nearly over. Draft will 
be supplying a steady flow of men. Re- 
serves and National Guardsmen will be 
trained and ready to add 50 more divi- 
sions on short notice. Army units in Eu- 
rope will be reinforced, those in U.S. 
brought back up to strength to meet 
future emergencies. 

The U.S. Air Force, in a year, will 
have immense power to destroy. Its man 
power will rise from 550,000 men now to 
about a million. Air groups have in- 
creased from 48 to 61 since war began 
in Korea, and are likely to reach 84 
groups by the end of ’51. Last year’s 
strength of 6,500 combat planes will be 
increased by about 50 per cent. But the 
big increase in air strength is to come 
with delivery of fast all-jet bombers and 
an overhauling of the tactical-air setup. 


5,000-6,000 in 12 months. Number of 
transport and cargo ships is due to in- 
crease correspondingly fast. The big dan- 
ger of Russian submarines’ cutting U.S. 
life lines in war, by then, could be re- 
duced to manageable size. 

The U.S. Marines, too, will be far 
stronger in a year. Strength of the Ma- 
rine Corps will rise from 150,000 men 
now to at least 200,000 men by 1952. It 
may go as high as 350,000, if plans be- 
fore Congress are followed through. Ma- 
rine units in the U.S., decimated to pro- 
vide a hard-hitting force in Korea, are 
to be built up, expanded for use in the 
next “fire brigade” job. 

That’s the outlook for the fighting 
services themselves. It adds up to an in- 
crease in uniformed man power from 2.2 
million men now to about 3.5 million in 
a year. It means a bigger increase in 
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grength than the figures show, since most 
of the present 2.2 million are in “over- 

head” jobs and most of the increase will 

be in fighting units. 

Production of weapons and mili- 
twy equipment, given a year, is to be 
sepped up much faster than the number 
of men under arms. The enormous job of 
converting industry to defense produc- 
tion is to be largely completed during 
that year. More bombs, more planes, 

; more tanks, more missiles, more equip- 
to about fF ment of all kinds will be rolling off the 
mber of § assembly lines at near wartime rates by 
‘le, from year's end. For example: 
1e teams Aircraft output will be at least tripled, 
air, too, may be increased to as much as five 
ngth of § times the present rate. Whereas about 
now to § 950 planes are being built by U.S. in- 

dustry this month, from 750 to 1,000 or 
more will be produced for military use 
in the corresponding month next year. 
They will be bigger, faster, more effi- 
cent than standard types built in 1950. 

New concerns and new plants are to 
be brought into the aircraft industry as 
well, so that capacity for future output 
will increase even faster than the actual 
production of planes during 1951. 500,000 men 

Atom bombs will be turned out and : 
sockpiled at a much faster rate, too. As ; 
arough indication of how the production 800,000 mea (est.) 
of atomic weapons will rise, the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s budget of 750 mil- 
lion dollars for the year ending next June 
is being increased now, in the middle of 
the fiscal year, to about 1.7 billions. That 
includes funds for possible production of 
H-bombs, as well as an increase in out- 
put of improved A-bombs. Atom-pow- 
ered submarines will be nearer. 

Tank production, at the same time, is 
to be stepped up almost from scratch to 
full-scale output in some models by the 
end of 1951. At present, the tank pro- ww 
gam is limited to tooling up, and to re- 2.2 million 
converting old Pershing types to Patton 
tanks using the same chassis. But about 
4000 all-new tanks are expected to be 
produced by sometime in 1952. 

Other weapons and equipment will 
be produced in correspondingly big 
amounts, as U.S. industry gets rolling 
during the year. Orders already placed 
or definitely planned for the months 
ahead come to a total of 12.5 billions for 
new ships, artillery, rifles, rocket weap- 
ons, trucks, hundreds of other military 
items. Superimposed on this is a new 
guided-missile program, just now getting 
into the production stage in some lines, 
and expanded to 2-billion-dollar size. 

That’s the outlook, as U.S. gets set to 
build up some real military strength in 
4 year ahead. As a measure of how fast Peay 

t strength will increase, actual de- one : 
fense spending is scheduled to rise from $39 billion (est, | 
ayearly rate of 19 billions now to a 39- pil Does “a SEES creas 
billion rate a year from now. see 

© 1951, By U. S. News 
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Draft—Who Goes in ‘51? 


Draft is to give all students the 
once-over in 1951. Policy is being 
set on who goes in, who stays 
out of uniform. 

College sophomores and fresh- 
men are to be up against the 
draft board after June. So will 
high-school graduates. 

High grades, advanced studies 
may stave off induction for many. 
But a college man who flunks is 
almost sure of a call-up. 


Young men and their parents, 
plagued by draft uncertainty, will get 
early in 1951 a clearer idea of what the 
future holds. Congress is preparing to 
rewrite the man-power rules. 

On basis of draft policies most likely 
to be accepted: 

Youths in college, where grades are 
satisfactory, will have at least a 50-50 
chance to go on with their education in 
the next school year. Attitudes of local 
draft boards will dominate in individual 
cases, but official policy will favor defer- 
ment of good students. 

To trace prospects in more detail: 

Seniors will nearly all face service 
problems upon graduation in June. 


—Wide World 


HARVARD‘S CONANT 
- .. 18-year-olds? 
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Top Students More 


About half of them are veterans, and 
those with a year’s service probably will 
continue to be draft-exempt. But veterans 
with a few months’ service may be sub- 
ject to recall, under plans being debated. 

Seniors in ROTC will get commissions 
and go to active duty almost automatical- 
ly. Physically fit nonveterans will often 
be drafted as privates. They may then 
compete for officer training, which will 
be expanding, but a college diploma will 
not guarantee success. 

Around 10 per cent of the seniors prob- 
ably will want to go into postgraduate 
work. They will have to convince draft 
boards that their specialties are needed. 
Washington promises more help on that 
—more than last summer’s graduates got. 
Officials are trying to work out a method 
that will “save” a percentage of 1951’s 
seniors for advanced study. Nothing is 
definite except that medical students will 
be deferred, as a rule. 

Juniors with satisfactory grades in the 
present school year will stand a rather 
good chance of deferment to complete 
their courses. Last summer, college 
juniors had to play hide-and-seek with 
draft boards until they were registered 
for the autumn term. Next summer, 
there will be a more definite policy 
for deferring men who have passed their 
third year of college and want to finish. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, who di- 
rects the actual drafting, wants to de- 
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‘| FLUNKED ART APPRECIATION’ 
... poor students? 











Likely to Finish School 


fer a share of the juniors in af] 
fields—maybe half, maybe three fourths 
of them —selecting those with highes 
scores on mental tests and the best col. 
lege records. Other officials want to de. 
fer nearly everybody in a few scien. 
tific fields, giving draft boards freedom 
to take or leave students in nontech. 
nical courses. 

The Hershey plan has widest support, 
and Congress appears likely to accept 
it in principle. Chances are best for 
deferment, nevertheless, for juniors jn 
premedicine, physics, engineering, chem. 
istry and related fields. Shortages there 
are most apparent. 

Sophomores are more vulnerable to 
drafting than juniors, as a group, because 
few sophomores are veterans and it js 
hard to convince draft boards that a 
college sophomore is doing something 
essential. Most sophomores, from all 
reports, expect to be drafted next sum- 
mer. They are tending to let studies slide, 
as a result. 

Officials are trying to combat that 
attitude by pointing out that a reason- 
able policy of deferment is coming up. 
It will aim at guaranteeing the serious 
student a fair chance to complete his 
course: All plans under study have one 
thing in common. Deferment ends auto- 
matically when a student flunks or fails 
to get a certificate of good standing from 
his college for any reason. 











‘A BARREL OF PROBLEMS’ 
. some veterans? 
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Drafting of this year’s sophomores, in 
ay case, will be fairly heavy. Most 
sophomores are 19 or 20 years old, with- 
git family responsibilities. Man-power 
planners estimate that about one out of 
;wo sophomores probably will be drafted 
jext summer. Those accepted for ad- 
vanced ROTC will be assured of defer- 
nent. And those who show their draft 
hoards they are in earnest, as by taking 
wmmer courses, for example, may im- 
prove their chances of deferment. 

Freshmen in college this year face 
about the same draft prospects as sopho- 
mores. About one out of two will be 
drafted, among those who are 19 or who 
rach 19 in June, July or August, 1951. 
Those who get back into college next 
September as sophomores undoubtedly 
will be deferred until June, 1952. If plans 
work out as expected, students in the 
upper half of the class will have the best 
chance of deferment to continue college. 

That is the draft outlook for students 
in college now, as things stand. All able- 
bodied men in college definitely are not 
ging to be drafted; the country is too 
hard up for technicians to permit that. On 
the other hand, deferment policies are 
ging to tighten down gradually, espe- 
cially on marginal students at the fresh- 
man and sophomore level. 

Present system has resulted in defer- 
ment of 570,000 nonveteran students this 
school year. Only about 370,000 will get 
through the screening process next year, 
officials say. 

High-school seniors are another 
goup suddenly facing uncertainties. Up 
tonow, youths have known they would 
not be tapped until they reached 19. 

Now, however, proposals are made to 
draft all men at 18. James B. Conant, 
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DRAFT’S HERSHEY 
» .. some married men? 
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COLLEGE ‘BULL SESSION’ 
... with a military tinge 


president of Harvard University, spoke 
out for a plan of universal military serv- 
ice that would put every young man in 
the country under Government orders for 
two years when he reached 18. The 
physically able would go into the armed 
forces, the unfit into some semimilitary 
federal duty. 

The Conant plan, as originally set out, 
is not favored at the Pentagon. Current 
thinking of military planners leans to the 
system advocated by educators and sci- 
entists who recently completed a two- 
year study of man-power problems under 
auspices of the Selective Service System. 
Theirs is called the Trytten plan, after 
M. H. Trytten, director of the Office of 
Scientific Personnel at the National Re- 
search Council, a semiofficial agency. 

Under the Trytten plan, high-school 
graduates would take intelligence tests, 
on the pattern of college aptitude tests. 
Those who made the highest scores, 
those in the highest 25 per cent, for 
instance, would be given a special draft 
classification of 2-A (S$). They would be 
told that they could go to college or 
technical school. Federal scholarships for 
those unable to pay their own way 
probably would be provided in the fields 
of most apparent value to defense—the 
sciencvs. 

These college students would lose their 
deferments if they dropped below cer- 
tain standards. Upon graduation, they 
would be given a few months to find 
an essential job in their chosen field. 
A graduate who refused to work at an 
essential job could be drafted. 

Under this plan, around 250,000 
youths might enter the colleges every 
year as civilians—about the same num- 
ber that started college in 1950. 


Of the remaining 18-year-olds—around 
750,000 in all—about 150,000 would 
fail to meet physical or mental standards. 
These 4-F’s may be channeled into some 
kind of “collateral duty” for a stated 
period of time, such as public-health 
service or a civil-defense corps. But 
that point has not been decided. The 
600,000 able-bodied men would go 
into the armed forces for six months 
of basic training in the U.S., and 21 
months of general service where needed. 
They would remain in the general Re- 
serve, subject to call in periods of mo- 
bilization, for 5 or 10 years after they 
had completed their active-duty period. 

Other groups in the draft-age 
bracket, 19 through 25, have a stake in 
the proposed new draft rules, too. 

Veterans may find that the definition 
of a veteran is changed, so that men 
with less than a year’s service can be 
drafted. Planners say they can pick up 
160,000 single men thus. 

Married men with no children and no 
previous military service also are being 
eyed as potential draftees. Officials be- 
lieve they could get 240,000 physically 
fit men out of this group. They estimate 
they could get another 110,000 married 
nonfathers by taking veterans of less 
than a year’s service. 

A pool of 510,000 men thus could be 
opened up by taking veterans with 
short service and married men without 
children, in the 19-through-25 age group. 
That would relieve the pressure for draft- 
ing 18-year-olds right away, and it would 
make it easier to defer college students 
in needed fields. This is typical of the 
proposals that Congress will have to pass 
upon, in the effort to meet rising man- 
power needs. 
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Rationing: None in Sight 
For Gas; Meat May Be First 


Consumer rationing is not just 
around the corner in the new 
year. There is plenty of most 
things people need. 

Autos will be harder to get. So 
will some clothes. But dealers, not 
the Government, will dole out 
what's available. 

Return to coupons, ration books, 
gasoline cards, etc., is not in 
Washington’s plans now. 


Ration books will be slow to reap- 
pear in months ahead, barring all-out 
war. The official hope is that rationing 
at retail can be avoided or delayed. 

Fear of rationing, even so, is a power- 
ful influence now at work. Suburban real 
estate sales are slowed by fear of gaso- 
line rationing. People are tending to buy 
cars that offer more miles per gallon of 
gas. Vacation planning is being influ- 
enced by fear that gasoline may be ra- 
tioned. Meat is going into freezer units 
on a rising scale out of a fear of short- 
age and rationing. Fear has created runs 
on shoes, sugar and tires. 

As a matter of fact, there are no pres- 
ent plans to ration anything ai the con- 
sumer level. Ration books are not being 
printed. Officials are prepared to accept 
some black markets and some in- 
equities in distribution before they 
turn to rationing. If rationing does 
return, it will be either the result 
of direct pressure from the public, 
or as an indirect means of helping 
price control. 

Gasoline rationing appears to 
be most on the public mind. Actual- 
ly, gasoline is plentiful and prom- 
ises to remain that way, short of 
full-scale war. Military demands 
are large, but not large enough to 
limit civilian use. Tankers are not 
being sunk. Rationing is not needed 
to save tires. The result is that 
there is no present thought of ra- 
tioning gasoline. 

Fuel oil is in much the same po- 
sition as gasoline. Supplies are to 
be adequate, without rationing, in 
any but a war with Russia herself. 

Automobiles are something 
else. Production is not to be large 
enough to meet demand. Some 
form of rationing of new cars is 
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likely to be forced before the end of 
1951. This rationing, however, will be 
done by manufacturers and dealers, not 
by Government, and will seek only to as- 
sure that persons most dependent on cars 
will be able to get new ones. The public, 
generally, will take its chances. 

Tires are to be available without ra- 
tioning. Natural-rubber content will be 
somewhat lower. 

Appliances will be rationed some- 
what as cars are to be rationed when 
shortages develop. Short of all-out war, 
there will be no Government rationing. 

Food rationing is not in prospect at 
this time. 

Sugar is in abundant supply, and Car- 
ibbean islands are eager to increase their 
shipments to the United States. There 
is no shortage of shipping that would 
cut the amount of sugar available to 
American consumers and make ration- 
ing necessary. 

Beef production in 1951 is likely to 
be big enough to meet civilian needs as 
well as larger military requirements, bar- 
ring a big war. Pork supplies are larger 
than last year. There is no sign that meat 
rationing will be necessary, although 
prices will be high. Later, if price control 
comes, rationing may be attempted as a 
means of backing up control of price. 

Butter output in the U.S. is expected 
to be down somewhat this year, but 
wholesalers and the Government have 
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FILL ‘ER UP! 
. . . in the suburbs—fears 
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large stocks in storage. Rationing is not 
expected in 1951. 

Egg and poultry supplies are to 
be more than adequate. While high 
prices of meats may cause some con. 
sumers to substitute eggs and poultry, 
there is no thought of rationing. : 

Canned goods may begin to appear 
in glass containers before the end of the 
year, because of short supplies of tin, 
Foods of this kind are expected to con. 
tinue plentiful and unrationed, however, 
Frozen foods are likely to boom. 

Coffee, while high priced, is to be 
abundant enough so that rationing prob- 
ably will not be necessary. 

Clothing may pose somewhat of a 
problem. Yet people will be dressed well 
enough. 

Woolen suits, made entirely of virgin 
wool, may become scarce. The U.S. al- 
ready is using more apparel wool than 
it produces, and military needs are to in- 
crease the demand. As the supply situa- 
tion tightens, manufacturers are to use 
more reprocessed wool and more syn- 
thetic fibers. Rationing is to be: avoided 
so far as anyone now can foresee. 

Cotton shirts and other clothing 
made of cotton are expected to be rea- 
sonably plentiful. Cotton consumption is 
to rise as rearmament gains speed, and 
supplies are quite a little lower than last 
season. However, the Government has 
put controls on cotton exports and has 
announced that acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas will be suspended this 
season. Rationing is not in sight. 

Shoes may contain more and more 
fabrics and plastics as military demands 
eat into available leather supplies. Every- 
body will be able to get shoes, however, 
and rationing does not appear likely. 

All told, thus, the outlook now 
is much brighter than it was in 
World War II, when the Govem- 
ment found it necessary to ration 
several kinds of consumer goods. 
Domestic production of food is 
high, and the U.S. is not trying to 
furnish a good share of Britain's 
provisions, as in World War II. 

Shipments of natural rubber 
from Southeast Asia, which were 
cut off during Japanese occupa- 
tion, are moving to the U.S. Syn- 
thetic production of rubber is being 
stepped up. Oil output in the U.S. 
is booming. Venezuela is able to 
increase petroleum exports, if nec- 
essary. Newly discovered fields in 
Canada are producing more and 
more petroleum. 

War with Russia, involving an 
all-out military effort and enemy 
attacks on shipping, can change 
the picture rapidly. Barring such a 
war, rationing of consumer goods 
will be slow to return. 
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CONGRESS TO SKIMP AND REARM 


Aim Is Economy at Home, Speed in Defense 


Defense, preparedness, finding 
the ways and money to strength- 
en U.S. and Allies get the first 
call in the new Congress. 

This means a thorough re- 
examining of foreign policy, a 
checkup of U. S. spending abroad 
and military plans at home. 

Chances are Truman “Fair 
Deal’ will stay on the side lines. 
Coalition, in control, is in no 
mood to push it along now. 


A new Congress, with new names 
and new ideas, is to insist that those 
ideas be heeded in rearming America 
and her Allies. 

Rearming, building strength for a war 
that already is under way, a war that 
may grow bigger, is to be the main busi- 
ness of the 82nd Congress. Members of 
this Congress are eager to vote all that is 
really needed for defense. But, first, it is 
their idea to look the needs over care- 
fully, particularly the needs of Europe. 
New Deal-“Fair Deal” legislative projects 
are to receive scant attention or none at 
all. 

That is the outlook as old-timers in 
Senate and House now see it. 

Congress is in a posiiion to have its 
way. Democratic control of the 82nd 
Congress is a numerical mirage. The con- 
trol appears to be there—but it isn’t. 
Actual control, more firmly than ever, is 
in the hands of a powerful coalition of 
Republicans and Southern Democrats. 

Line-up for the new Congress is this: 

In the Senate, 49 Democrats, 47 Re- 
publicans, a difference of only two. Dem- 
ocrats had a 12-vote margin of 54 to 42 
in the 81st Congress. 

In the House, the Democratic margin 
has shrunk from 92 to 36. Democrats now 
outnumber Republicans, 235 to 199. One 
member is an Independent. In the 81st 
Congress, Democrats had an edge of 263 
to 171, with one member an American- 
Laborite. 

Democratic Iosses in both Senate and 
House, in last November’s election, were 
almost entirely in the North. Result is an 
increased proportion of Democrats from 
the conservative South—those who often 
team up with the Republicans in their 
voting. 
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‘IN, OR ABOVE POLITICS?’ 
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Strength of this coalition spells trou- 
ble, frequent failure for President Tru- 
man in getting Congress to approve 
health insurance, Brannan farm plan, 
many ot’er “Fair Deal” measures. Coali- 
tion strength, plus some reappearance of 
isolationist sentiment, also means the de- 
fense program, foreign policy and all the 
bills related to them are to receive a 
thorough examination. 

Mail to Congress reflects some degree 
of growing isolationism back home, es- 
pecially in its old Midwestern stronghold. 
And, in the new Congress, voting records 
and speeches indicate perhaps a sixth of 
the 96 Senators have fairly strong isola- 
tionist leanings. A few others might vote 
isolationist occasionally. 

Foreign policy, underlying military 
planning, is due to get more attacks 
from within the ranks of this group, and 
from those who dislike the approach to 
Asia and favor greater help for National- 
ist China. 

Yet the military, if it shows the neces- 
sity, is expected to get just about what it 
wants of the 82nd Congress. 

Military aid for U.S. partners in Eu- 
rope is to be debated hotly. Many Con- 
gressmen squirm at the idea of sending 
U.S. troops and weapons to Europe. 
Yet Congress and this country are com- 
mitted by treaty to defend Europe. 
Upshot evidently is to be that Congress 
will approve about what the Pentagon 


asks—on condition that Europe guaran- 
tee to pull its full, fair share of the 
defense load. 

Marshall Plan economic aid, already 
dwindling, may become merely a part 
of military aid, a means of helping Eu- 
rope expand its defense industries. 

Military program for U.S. proper, 
aimed at a 3.5-million-man armed force, 
is to get from Congress as many billions 
as the admirals and generals can justify 
—no strings attached. Armed force now 
stands at 2.2 million. 

Man-power problem, how to get up to 
3.5 million men and maybe more, al- 
ready has received congressional atten- 
tion. Before the year is over, draft law 
may have to be changed to reach out for 
some veterans now exempt, and for all 
18-year-olds either for training or actual 
military service. Universal military serv- 
ice more and more becomes a possibility 
for all the country’s youth later on. 

Defense spending, now running at a 
rate estimated unofficially at around 19 
billion dollars a year for U.S. and Eu- 
rope, is likely to reach double that figure 
in the 82nd Congress. Total snending, 
nondefense included, then would jump 
from 44.7 billion to at least 63 billion. 

Economy cries, aimed chiefly at non- 
defense spending, again are to be heard 
in the halls of Congress. Yet, almost al- 
ways, economy talk in Congress turns out 
to be no more than talk. Many big spend- 
ing items, such as payments of interest 
on the national debt, payments for vet- 
erans’ benefits, are difficult or impossible 
to trim. 

Veterans’ benefits, in fact, may go up. 
Congress is feeling pressure for free in- 
surance, free schooling, more pay for men 
now in uniform and those who will be, as 
it did in World War II. 

Taxes are slated to move on upward, 
too. The 8lst Congress increased taxes 
on both individuals and corporations. 
Now the 82nd may shove them even 
higher, and put on new and higher excise 
taxes as well. (See page 47.) 

Home-front controls, authority for 
price and wage ceilings, for rationing, 
expire in June. Congress is set to renew 
them with time to spare. Rent controls, 
extended into March, may be extended 
again. 

All in all, Congress seems to have this 
in mind: No new domestic ventures, 
grudging handouts to Europe, and an 
all-out effort to make America strong 
regardless of cost. 
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More air for blast furnaces. De- 
pendable Allis-Chalmers turbo- 
blowers supply blast furnaces with 
huge volumes of air at low cost. 
Takes 3} tons of air to make a ton 
of iron from ore! 


More reserves of iron ore. This 
grinding mill is part of Allis- 
Chalmers’ wide range of reduction 
machinery for processing low-grade 
ores, such as taconite, to extend the 
nation’s iron reserves. 
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More power for roiling mills. 
Giant Allis-Chalmers motors and 
control devices drive the rolls that 
turn out steel bars, rods, plates and 
sheets. Smaller motors are used 
through every step of metal working. 
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Steel Yourself for 


a Tough Job | 





PROSPER POWER! 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 
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sz ribs of steel... to build a king-size than all the rest of the world combined. 

U concrete pipe to carry water . . . And in helping them continue to raise pro- 

Spin a web of steel cable and girders to duction, Allis-Chalmers literally puts its 
bridge a river... shoulder to the wheel . . . with giant motors to 
drive the rolling mills, with complete power 
generation and control equipment, with blow- 
i : ers and pumps. In fact, Allis-Chalmers ma- 
For the tough jobs, America turns to steell chines and equipment help all industry expand 
Today, with an unprecedented capacity of its productive might! 


100 million tons a year, your privately owned ay ris.cHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and operated steel companies produce far more Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Roll out steel for cars, trucks and tanks in 
the quantities called for today ... 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment ~ 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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NAVY SAVES ARMY TO FIGHT AGAIN 


Reported from TOKYO 


Danger of an American Army 
being cut off, wiped out in Ko- 
rea is gone. Withdrawal at 
Hungnam beachhead shows that. 

It was an amphibious opera- 
tion in reverse, with air and sea 
power holding the Communists 
at bay. 

Navy, in 12 dcys, snatched an 
army out of a trap. U.N. forces, 
as a result, are regrouped, fully 
armed, set to fight on. 


TOKYO 


U. S. forces are not to be pushed out 
of Korea anytime soon by the massed 
forces of Chinese Communists. A 
United Nations army of upward of 
250,000 men, which a few days ago 
was facing defeat, now is in position 
to stand and fight in South Korea with 
most of its battle equipment intact. 

This sudden reversal in the fortunes 
of the Korean fighting is due in large 
measure to the successful evacuation of 
U.N. troops from an untenable beach- 
head at Hungnam. With clockwork pre- 
cision, the U.S. Navy succeeded in lift- 
ing 105,000 trapped men and _ their 
equipment off that beachhead and re- 
deployed them in the South in full fight- 
ing trim. 

When the Chinese Communists on 
November 26 launched their counterat- 
tack, they cut off five U.N. divisions 
comprising the Tenth Corps in North- 
east Korea. The Navy, on December 9, 
was alerted to evacuate trapped forces 
from Hungnam, and given three days 
to begin operations. The plan called for 
an orderly evacuation of 105,000 troops 
and their equipment, plus 91,000 Korean 
civilians. 

All troops were pulled back inside a 
defense perimeter ringed by a heavy wall 
of naval gunfire and field artillery. The 
success of the operation depended on 
carrier-based aircraft preventing the 
Communists from moving against the 
beachhead for a kill. Marine and Navy 
planes worked -over the Chinese in day- 
long attacks, operating from seven car- 
riers. Six thousand sorties were flown dur- 
ing the operation, and the Chinese were 
unable to move up reinforcements. 
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. .. AND MACHINES WERE SAVED 
All done with clockwork precision 


Gunfire prevented a Communist break- 
through of the beachhead perimeter. The 
field artillery fired an average of 8,000 
rounds nightly. Navy guns fired a total 
of 2,000 tons of ammunition in 12 days. 
The outer screen of gunfire was laid 
down by the 16-inch guns of the battle- 
ship Missouri with a 35,000-yard range. 
Two heavy cruisers laid down a barrage 








at 24,000 yards with 8-inch guns while 
eight destroyers barraged at 10,000 yards 
with 5-inch guns. Three rocket ships 
armed with 100 5-inch rockets blasted 
the Communist lines in the final phase, 

Meanwhile, transports and other craft 
were busy lifting equipment, supplies 
and troops off the beachhead. Marines 
were the first to be loaded, followed by 
two South Korean divisions and the 
American Seventh Division. 

By the morning of evacuation day- 
December 24—all equipment except a 
few fieldpieces had been taken off. That 
included 17,500 vehicles, 350,000 tons 
of gear and all except 9,000 troops of the 
Third Division. 

At 9:30 a.m., the final phase began. At 
that hour, 6,000 of the remaining 9,000 
troops were pulled out of the defense 
line and loaded on landing craft as the 
beachhead perimeter shrank. The last 
8,000 then withdrew to the beaches. 
Seven strong points manned by 45 men 
each were established around the beaches 
to cover their evacuation. 

Finally, these rear-guard teams were 
lifted off the beach in small landing 
craft while Navy demolition groups blew 
up the dock facilities. Navy and Marine 
planes and Navy guns laid down a screen 
of fire to isolate the area and hold off the 
Chinese. Final evacuation was carried 
out without a casualty. 

Throughout the operation, danger in- 
creased as the beachhead was progres- 
sively weakened until, on the final day, 
the last troops were almost entirely de- 
pendent on Navy and Marine air power 
and Navy gunfire to protect their with- 
drawal. 

During the maneuver, 103 ships and 
craft of all sizes, from transports to small 
landing boats, moved back and forth be- 
tween the beachhead and the Pusan-Po- 
hang area in South Korea. The vessels 
made 198 trips to transport the 105,000 
troops, 91,000 civilians and 350,000 tons 
of supplies and equipment in 12 days. 

When the operation was completed, 
not a single usable vehicle, gun or other 
piece of equipment had been left behind 
for the enemy. 

What the operation demonstrated is 
that outnumbered U.S. forces can stand 
and fight in Korea without fear of being 
overrun, trapped and wiped out. The 
U.S. now has the know-how and experi- 
ence necessary to lift whole armies off 
the Korean mainland and redeploy them 
in battle trim, ready to fight again. 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON...-PARIS....BONN....MADRID....TOKYO. 0 





>> To the world outside the U.S., 1951 has this sort of look about it: 

Peace, such as it is, probably will continue to hang by a thread. U.S. will 
get stronger fast enough to reassure the West somewhat, worry Russia. Western 
Europe, by comparison with U.S., will move slowly. Western Germany may begin to 
recruit, but won't have combat troops before 1952. Spain is to be eased into the 
role of ally with the West. Europe's Communists will talk popular front while 
at the same time strengthening their underground. Danger spots, besides Ger- 
many, will be Yugoslavia, Iran and all the areas close to Communist China. 











>> In London and Paris, people sense that 1951 is to bring in a new phase in 
Western Europe's relations with the U.S. They feel the change in U.S. temper. 

U.S., it's realized, is probably about to get pretty hard-boiled. 

Aid from U.S., it's generally understood, is soon to shift from the rather 
easy generosity of the Marshall Plan to less aid, stiffer conditions. Defense, 
rather than recovery, is gradually getting top priority in official thinking. 
To get U.S. aid, Europeans begin to see they have to convince the U.S. Congress 
that Europe is really doing everything it can with what it has. 








>> It's to be a year of intensive speed-up in the West's defenses. 

U.S., more than doubling its defense effort, expects Europe to do as well. 

But Europe, by the end of 1951, won't be as far along as the U.S. 

Realistically....Combat divisions ready for Supreme Commander Eisenhower 
may grow from a present total of 15 to maybe 25 by the end of 1951. This counts 
in more U.S. troops in Europe. Arms production in Western Europe, totaling in 
the neighborhood of 1.5 billion dollars' worth now, will surprise the experts if 
it's double this figure 12 months hence, even with U.S. aid. Total defense 
budgets by the end of 1951, to match the U.S. speed-up rate, ought to exceed 12 
billion. Actually, a 50 per cent jump to about 9 billion is optimistic. 


To Americans, these European increases may seem small, inadequate. 
To Europeans, any increase at all will seem excruciatingly painful. 


In Paris, a Government proposal to raise the defense ante by about 5 per 
cent runs into opposition from both Right and Left. Idea of raising some of 
this money by increased taxes, eSpecially, pains well-to-do Frenchmen who cus- 
tomarily evade their taxes. In London, a British Government defense program now 
taking shape will go further than the French, but will run into heavy weather too. 

















>> Political upsets can't be ruled out in key European capitals in 1951. 
In France, a general election is due by autumn at the latest. The Govern- 
ment now in power will do well to hold on until then. Electoral reforms, if 
(over) 
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pushed through, can squeeze Communists out, might make some difference. Other- 
wise, an election may not change matters much: new faces, old compromises. 

In Western Germany, it's a toss up whether the Administration of Chancellor 
Adenauer can survive a decision to go along with the Allies on raising troops. 
Fear of Russia will cost Adenauer votes. So will higher taxes for defense. 

In Britain, there's some question whether the voters, if war comes very 
much closer, will keep the Socialists in power. As .it is, Prime Minister Attlee 








runs the risk of alienating many of his own supporters by a big defense program. 
It will mean more austerity, more contrels, probably big cuts in welfare ser- 
vices. In London, you hear more and more talk these days of a coalition Government. 
U.S., bolstering up Western Europe, has to keep in mind this possibility of 
political upsets. Don't expect U.S. to bear down hard on shaky governments. 


>> Spain, being taken off probation by the U.S., being prepared for admission 
into the West's club, adds liabilities as well as assets to the West's potential. 

Assets: An Army of around 400,000, an anti-Communist Government and people, 
and a geographical position of importance in any European or African war. 

Liabilities: A lack of modern arms and military supplies, including shoes 
for troops; poor transport facilities; chronic food shortages; poverty. 

On balance, U.S. will have to pour large sums of money into Spain before 
Spain's military assets can be of much value to the West. Ports, railroads and 
highways call for large outlays. Airstrips, bases remain to be developed. 

Additional problem for U.S. is how to build up Spain without tearing down 
West European morale. French and Germans suspect that in a showdown U.S. support 
of Spain, behind the Pyrenees, may mean less U.S. support up front, in Germany. 

Spain's potential, in any case, can't add much to the West in 195l. 











>> Among the danger spots attractive to Russia and China in 195l.... 

Marshal Tito's Yugoslavia probably has top priority in Europe. Moscow may 
now figure that Soviet satellites can take care of Tito without involving use of 
Soviet troops, without a general war. Soviet satellites are gaining military 
strength under Moscow aid and tutelage, as in North Korea. Tito needs arms as 
well as food. So Stalin may decide to move. It's a situation to watch. 

Iran is a danger spot only if Stalin is ready for world war. In that case 
you can expect Soviet troops to move fast into Iran, to grab the oil vital to 
Russia's war machine. But, as things stand, what's going on in Iran is the usual 
jockeying by the Iranians, playing Russia off against the U.S. 

Indo-China is facing a Communist offensive. Communist China has already 
helped with arms and supplies may now be ready to help with troops as well. Pei- 





ping has prepared the way by propaganda claims against France, by approving an 
ambassador from Communist Indo-China. Best guess in Saigon is that Communist 
offensive has a good chance to win the northern half of the country. If things 
work out this way, look for heavy pressure on Thailand and Burma later this year. 








>> Throughout Asia, 1951 outlook is for Communist pressure without any letup. 
This means war in Korea, Indo-China, Malaya, Tibet. Peace moves through United 
Nations are unlikely to get anywhere. Formosa is to remain under threat of war, 
but probably not under attack while U.S. Navy intervenes. Philippines will see 
heavier Communist pressure from outside and inside. India, under pressure via 
Tibet, faces critical internal problems....For Asia, 1951 means little peace. 
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People of the Week 











What 1951 Promises the Nation’s Leaders... Trouble in 
Politics... Reviving U.S. Defense...Unpopular Controls 


Top U.S. officials are peering anxiously 
into 1951 to divine, if they can, what the 
new year promises for them. At the out- 
set much can be foreseen. 

President Truman, already inclined 

to be irritable with his critics, faces a 

year of many troubles and criticisms. He 

has a war on his hands. Congress is hos- 
tile. Foreign governments are not doing 
as he would like. And he must prepare 

for the political wars of 1952. 

So far as can be seen, the President, 
who will be 67 on May 8, thinks of him- 
self as a candidate for re-election. The 
cockiness he acquired from his surprise 
victory of 1948 has scarcely worn 
off. He has demonstrated his ability 
to go to the people and get re- 
elected and thinks he can again. 

But, where 1952 is concerned, 
1951 will be important. And the 
nature of the times makes obstacles 
for the President, politically. Taxes 
are rising, anti-inflation controls be- 
coming more numerous. Wage and 
price controls and rationing might 
be added. It is hard to keep people 

happy under such circumstances. 
Yet Mr. Truman must do so, if he 
is to survive in 1952. 

The President begins the year in 
sturdy good health, but finds the 
duties of the Presidency more bur- 
densome, more time consuming. He 
rests when he can, at Key West or 
on week-end yachting trips down 
the Potomac. But the relaxed eve- 
nings of good cheer and poker with 
old friends grow fewer and fewer. 
There is not time for them; too 
much work to be done. The Presi- 
dent’s outlook for 1951 is scarcely 
a happy one. 
>Dean G. Acheson, Secretary of 
State, can see little but trouble ahead. 
He is under a constant drumfire of criti- 
cism from both Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Congress. This may force him out 
of office. And, if he stays on, it means 
that he must go to these Congressmen 
for money to run his Department, funds 
for military aid to Europe and for eco- 
nomic assistance abroad. 

The plain fact is that Mr. Acheson, 57, 
has antagonized many in Congress by a 
lofty insistence on the righteousness of 
his own course. He speaks a language of 
long words and intellectual abstractions. 
He is impatient with those who do not 
grasp a point as quickly as he. 

To this must be added two millstones 
that the Secretary constantly carries. The 
first is his statement that he had not 
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turned his back on Alger Hiss. His op- 
ponents simply will not let this be for- 
gotten. Second is his definition of a U.S. 
Far Eastern defense line that left Formosa 
and Korea out of the U.S. sphere. Critics 
contend this was an invitation to Com- 
munists to move into Korea. 

Mr. Acheson has been unable to catch 
on with the public or with the politi- 
cians. Since the election, many Demo- 
crats have come to regard him as a polit- 
ical liability that the Democratic Party 
cannot afford to carry any longer. Mr. 
Truman remains loyal. Some have urged 
that Acheson be surrounded by a policy- 





‘BIG THREE’: ACHESON—TRUMAN—MARSHALL 
Their problems: policy, politics, health 


making group and attend to administra- 
tion only. But whether he continues or 
resigns, 1951 means troubles for Acheson. 
> George C. Marshall, well and alert 
at 70, may grow in importance as the 
year passes. He probably will stay on as 
Secretary of Defense, but his influence 
is to continue whether or not he remains 
in office. This is due to an unusual rela- 
tionship with the President. 

Mr. Truman trusts General Marshall 
implicitly, has called him the greatest 
living American. Since the war, the Presi- 
dent has turned to him for three jobs— 
as an emissary to China, as Secretary of 
State and now as Secretary of Defense. 
The Marshall policies probably will pre- 
vail in both military and foreign policy. 

The General wants a fairly full mobi- 


lization of industry. He would go more 
slowly in mobilizing man power but have 
levers ready that, once pulled, would 
bring men into the services as needed. 
He backs the Administration foreign 
policy—which he helped to formulate as 
Secretary of State. 

In Washington there has been some 
concern about the General's health. It has 
been bad at times. Friends say he now 
is recovered. One colleague of many 
years standing says that, at a recent con- 
ference, General Marshall “got up to get 
ash trays for people who were smoking, 
knew more about the basic troubles un- 
der discussion than the staff mem- 
bers who were present and seemed 
as sharp and decisive in all his 
actions and thinkings as in the hey- 
day of World War II.” 

In or out of office, General Mar- 
shall will be an elder statesman be- 
cause Truman wants it that way. 
> Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, now 
60, is back in uniform again and in 
a familiar role as supreme com- 
mander of Allied forces in Europe. 
The new year, however, brings him 
a problem far different from that of 
World War II. His task is to build 
and train a Western European 
army capable of stopping a Rus- 
sian attack. 

The General starts with little 
except his cheerful, confident per- 
sonality and a proved adroitness 
at diplomacy. The European nations 
are holding back, less than eager 
to rearm, challenge: Russia’s might 
and make their territory a_battle- 
ground again. An important part 
of his job is to bring them more 
into line with U.S. thinking. 

In World War II, the General 
was credited with a great victory even be- 
fore the invasion of the Continent. This 
lay in his bringing of top military men of 
many countries together, soothing dis- 
trusts and jealousies and setting them all 
to the task of winning the war. If General 
Eisenhower should be successful in brac- 
ing Europe’s faltering determination in 
1951, his status as a presidential possi- 
bility for 1952 hardly could be ignored. 
> Gen. Douglas MacArthur, nearing 
71, begins the year with his star down. 
The General is a wily and much-respect- 
ed strategist. Nevertheless he has just 
suffered a severe military defeat where 
he expected quick victory. His prestige 
has been hurt, perhaps not deeply, but 
nevertheless definitely. 

In war, the results of defeat are in- 
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IF you are decentralizing for defense production... 





IF you are establishing a new plant to meet the sensational 
growth of the Southwest and Latin American markets... 
F you want to save on tariff when importing... 


You’ll Want To Know San Antonio 


Here is the opportunity for present markets and future growth. 

The facts below sketch San Antonio’s outstanding features. 

Check them over. You'll find it will pay to investigate San Antonio 
for your plant location. 


The fastest growing major 
city—now the nation’s 25th 
largest with a population of 
406,811—increase of 60.2% 
since 1940. The metropolitan 
area population is 496,090. 


Foreign Trade Zone No. 6 is 
rapidly expanding an already 
brisk Latin American trade 
and is reaching into world 
channels. Use Foreign Trade 
Zone to save on tariff. 
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State and local government 
doing things the American 
way. Favorable local tax and 
indebtedness structures. No 
state or local sales or income 
taxes. Co-operative labor. 


Ample, pure artesian water 
- - » low industrial electric 
rates... plenty of natural gas 
. . - low building and main- 
tenance costs . . . excellent 
locations with trackage. 


Ideal climate means better working—better living. Less 
absenteeism from sickness. More accuracy with long hours 
of daylight. No weather shutdowns. Year ’round outdoor 
Average mean temperature 69.1. Average 
annual rainfall 27.05. Low average humidity. 266 days of 
sunshine each year makes living a joy. 


A city of homes and culture. Short minutes take you to 
spacious residential areas with sweeping green lawns 
fringed with flowers. Numerous schools and colleges. 
Highly-rated Symphony Orchestra, operas, concerts, plays, 
art schools and galleries, museums. Over 2,000 acres of 
Parks and Plazas for sports and play. 


are but a few of San Antonio’s advantages. Write today 
about your profit and living opportunities here. Your inquiry will 
be held in strict confidence. Special surveys will be made for 
business to give you the facts you need. You'll find San Antonio 
has the welcome mat out for you, too! 


Manager Industrial Department Bs 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU “IG 
771 Insurance Bldg. — San Antonio 5, Texas 5 Y 


Antonio 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING MAJOR CITY 
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evitable. Many who long thought General 
MacArthur infallible now incline to ques. 
tion his judgments. President Truman 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff no longer 
are timid about overruling his decisions. 
They send him orders where, until re- 
cently, they rarely ventured to interfere 
with his plans. 

Now, the General, moody, aloof, js 
trying to retrieve the fortunes of the 
United Nations, and of himself, by 
holding the Chinese Communists in Ko- 
rea, and planning a later attack. If the 
war should go well, his prestige would be 
re-established with the public, the Penta- 
gon and the White House. 

But, if it should go badly, if further 
defeats should follow, 1951 might be 
the year that ends the General's long, 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR 
. a setback 


self-imposed exile and brings him back 
to the United States for the first time 
since the spring of 1937. 
> Fred M. Vinson may emerge in 1951 
as a man to be reckoned with. Mr. Vin- 
son, Chief Justice of the United States, 
bulky, jovial, a good companion. is one 
of Mr. Truman’s closest friends. He 
knows politics as well as law, from a long 
tenure in the House of Representatives. 
In World War II he had much to do with 
directing of the American economy. 
Thus, Mr. Vinson, nearing 61, is a man 
of rounded experience. He and the Presi- 
dent meet several times a week and his 
advice is listened to. The President re- 
spects the Chief Justice’s acumen so 
highly that in 1948 he chose him to jour- 
ney to Moscow as a personal emissary 
to see if direct talking with Joseph Stalin 
might not produce some indications of 
peace. The trip was abandoned because 
of State Department objections. 
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Few would be surprised if the Presi- 
dent should draft Mr. Vinson for im- 
portant work in the year ahead. The 
Chief Justice surely would be seriously 
considered for Secretary of State, in the 
event that Mr. Acheson should resign. 
Beyond that, if Mr. Truman should de- 
cide not to seek re-election, many think 
he would gladly tap Mr. Vinson for the 
Democratic nomination in 1952. 
Charles E. Wilson, 64, can become 
“deputy President of the United States 
for economic affairs,” if he proceeds care- 
fully. President Truman has given him 
the entire task of industrial and man- 
power mobilization and of imposing con- 
trols. He also has given Wilson, a non- 
political industrialist and no threat in 
1952, authority to get the job done. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 
. + « GN Opportunity 


Mr. Wilson may, however, run into 
political troubles. Congress, its members 
always anxious that their areas receive 
special consideration, will be watchful. 
Labor already is suspicious of this for- 
mer president of General Electric, a cor- 
poration with which the unions have had 
difficulties in the past. 

The new economic chieftain plans to 
do his job as simply as possible. The 
problems of wage and price control, of 
allocations, of man-power mobilization 
and procurement for the services, he 
plans to assign to others. He himself, 
equipped with only a small staff, expects 
to sit on a pinnacle supervising, making 
policy and umpiring disputes. 

If his job is to be done, Wilson hardly 
can avoid stepping on the toes of some 
groups and so making enemies. He has a 
way of making decisions and sticking to 
them. Many disputes and headaches ob- 
viously will come his way in 1951. 
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HYATTS 
help build highways too 


HERE is one class of equipment that takes terrific day-after-day 
eee and that is highway construction machinery. 

Tractors, for instance, and trucks, ditch-diggers, power-shovels, 
cranes, road-rollers and other equipment must always be ready to 
roll to meet time and cost estimates. 

Many manufacturers of road-building equipment have, for years, 
built in Hyatt Roller Bearings to assure smoother operating effi- 
ciency and to add longer life to the equipment. 

In this, as in other fields, Hyatt Roller Bearings are preferred for 
their dependable performance. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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OUTLOOK FOR ALUMINUM 


AN INTERVIEW WITH RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 


President, Reynolds Metals Co. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Demand for aluminum is 
growing. Defense needs are rising and so are uses 
for the light metal. 

Will a critical shortage of aluminum result? 
Will U.S. face a glut of plants and output after 
war needs diminish? What new uses are being 
found and what can we expect for the future? 

Mr. Reynolds, head of a production company 
which bears his name and president of the trade 
association representing major aluminum com- 
panies, was invited to the conference rooms of 
U.S. News & World Report to discuss these and 
other problems. The interview follows. 


RICHARD §S. REYNOLDS, JR., was born in North 
Carolina, attended Dickinson College and then 
the Wharton School of Finance at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he was graduated in 
1930. He went to New York City and entered the 
brokerage business, helping to organize Reynolds 
& Co., a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

In 1938 he left the brokerage firm to join Reyn- 
olds Metals Co., first as treasurer, later as vice 
president, too. He was elected president of the 
company in 1948, succeeding his father, who be- 
came chairman of the board. 








Q Is there a black market in aluminum now, Mr. 
Reynolds? 

A There definitely is. I was talking with a customer 
the other day and he said that he was paying as high 
as 33 cents a pound for aluminum ingot, and of course 
the producers here are selling at 18 cents. 

Q How does it get into the black market? 

A I don’t think the U.S. production does get in. I 
think the three American producers police it very 
carefully. It must come from Europe. I don’t know 
that it comes from Canada, but it may go to Europe 
and then equivalent European aluminum may come 
back to the United States. I know that is what hap- 
pened in the summer of 1948. 

Q What about the United States aluminum? 

A The American companies are policing it just as 
hard as they can. Our salesmen and sales-service peo- 
ple are instructed to know the end use before we sell 
any ingot—and we’re very tight on selling ingots. Our 
company is mostly a fabricator. We really have not 
been in the ingot business to any great extent, because 
our business is merchandising and fabricating, and we 
went into the aluminum-producing business primarily 
to get raw materials for our own plants. 

Q Are we stockpiling too much aluminum in the 
United States? 

A We have hardly any. The stockpile of aluminum 
they now have would probably last about two weeks. 

Q Do you know of any fabricator companies that 
have been forced to shut down or lay off workers be- 
cause of lack of aluminum? 

A Oh, yes, a number of our customers have had to 
curtail very severely. That was even before the regu- 
lations came out. 





Q What were they making? 

A Windows, wheelbarrows, stepladders, roofing 
materials—all kinds of building materials. 

Q What about after the first of the year when the 
cutback takes effect, is it going to be a very serious 
dislocation at that time among the fabricators of 
aluminum? 

A The cut to 80 per cent in January will be serious, 
but it won’t be too serious, but as it goes down to 65 
per cent it will be very serious. And I don’t think there 
is enough military business to pick it up yet. I think 
all of us are going to lose many of our skilled workers 
and there is going to be serious dislocation. And, in 
addition to that, the Government is taking more and 
more each month from us for the stockpile. And, of 
course, the industry maintains that it should be in the 
form of fabricated products such as sheet and rod, 
which are used in aircraft and for other military uses. 
Thereby we could keep our workers, and the Govern- 
ment stockpile would have something that was more 
readily usable. We would also be stockpiling that 
labor. 


Discord on Stockpiling Method 

Q Why do they insist on cutting to 65 per cent? 

A That’s a hot subject with me because ever since 
1947 the aluminum and magnesium advisory commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, has been after the 
Munitions Board to stockpile aluminum pig, if they 
had to stockpile anything. We couldn’t recommend 
that they stockpile or not stockpile—we didn’t know. 
But if they were going to stockpile anything they 
should stockpile in the form of pig. They immedi- 
ately proceeded to disregard that completely and 
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stockpiled bauxite. Now, if they had stockpiled pig 
they would have stockpiled electric power, labor, 
transportation and the raw materials that go to make 
up the pig, and you have a material that doesn’t de- 
teriorate. It can be stored right out in the open. If 
they had done that, instead of stockpiling bauxite, 
the shortage wouldn’t be so severe now. 

At this late date, instead of stockpiling pig, since it 
may have to be used very shortly when this military 
program steps up, we recommend that they partially 
stockpile fabricated products such as sheet and rod, 
that won’t become obsolete and that can be used in 
aircraft and for other known military uses. 

Q What's the argument against that? 

A We don’t know what the argument is. We’ve 
been recommending it, but they just don’t do it. 

To go back to 1947, their argument against stockpil- 
ing ingot was essentially the lack of funds. A ton of 
bauxite is cheaper than a ton of aluminum. They 
stockpiled the bauxite even though when the emer- 
gency comes what you need is the aluminum, and the 
obvious proof of that is now we are in that kind of 
emergency, even though it is limited, and they’re not 
using any of the stockpile bauxite because we have 
enough bauxite moving in. 

Now that the emergency has become more serious 








we say stockpile sheet and rod. The standard argu- 
ment against stockpiling sheet and rod is this: The 
Munitions Board approach has always been that a 
stockpile looks five years ahead and five years later 
the alloys that are now in use may become obsolete. 
Therefore any stockpile that may not be used for five 
years to come may not be flexible enough in the form 
of sheet and rod. 

Q Now as to expansion of plants, does Canada have 
an advantage in hydroelectric power? 

A Yes. They have an advantage in potential hydro- 
power. 

Q That’s really their strongest card? 

A That’s their only card. 

Q Maybe we want to develop Canada—maybe we 
want to develop their resources and power? 

A I’m all for building Canada—after the United 
States—but I see no reason to khuild them up to the 
strongest aluminum industry in the world. I should 
think it would be better to build the industry in the 
United States. 

Q Are they selling aluminum cheaper than you 
are? 

A No. 

Q In the world market? 

A I don’t know what they’re selling it for in the 
world market. It’s probably higher. But in this coun- 
try it’s the same price. 

Q What’s the duty on aluminum from Canada? 

A Two cents. 


Aluminum-Price Prospects 

Q How far down will the price of aluminum get? 
Will it So down to where it was? 

A Not with raw-material prices and wages as they 
are. 

Q How far down did it get? 

A Fourteen cents. 

Q What is it now? 

A Eighteen cents. It’s a little lower than it was in 
1939. And every other metal is more than 100 per 
cent up except steel, and that’s up 60 per cent. 

Q What is going to happen later to these new 
plants? Will the demand be there to take care of it? 

A Our feeling is that this present upward trend in 
the new uses of aluminum is going to continue up, 
subject to ups and downs. On a trend of five to seven 
years, we expect to use all the new aluminum produc- 
tion as well as the old. 

Q What are some of the new uses? 

A Well, the largest use is in the building field. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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That is roofing, siding, gutters, trim, windows, doors, 
insulation. 

Q Those are comparatively new? 

A Yes. The next is the transportation field—trucks, 
busses, automobiles, trailers. 

Q Railroad cars? 

A Some—but that application hasn’t grown as rap- 
idly as the other uses. The railroads have been slower 
using aluminum than any other transportation indus- 
try. 

Q How many fabricator concerns are there sup- 
posed to be? 

A About 17,000. I believe it has been said that the 
aluminum industry is now the tenth largest employer, 
as contrasted with 1939 when it was the fiftieth largest 
employer. 

Q That’s the whole industry—basic and fabricating 
industry? 

A Yes. 

Q What is the competitive situation in your indus- 
try now—are you all competitive now? 

A I know we are competing. There is tough com- 
petition in the aluminum industry. 

Q How many primary producers are in the field 
now, and how many will there be two years from now? 

A There are three in the United States, and one in 
Canada. And there will be two others going in—Apex 
Smelting and Harvey Machine. 


How Much Can Russia Turn Out? 

Q Russia has only about one fifth of the production 
that we have? 

A That’s right—only about one-fifth. We hope 
that’s all. This is only guessing—the actual estimates 
we have from people in Switzerland, from the various 
embassies, range all the way from 100 million pounds 
to 3 billion pounds of production—it was a fantastic 
range of guesses. People don’t really know because 
most of the Russian plants are pretty far in the in- 
terior and a lot of them have been built up recently. 

There’s another thing to remember about the Rus- 
sians, and that is that they can take it all from the ci- 
vilians—they may have been stockpiling the entire 
production for military uses, and they may have a 
sufficient supply, whereas we have been using prac- 
tically none for military in these past four or five 
years—it’s all gone to civilian use. 

Q In the last war, we needed about 2.7 billion 
pounds at the height of our military effort, didn’t we? 

A Yes. And it wasn’t enough. The Navy and the 
Army designed away from aluminum because we 
needed all of it for aircraft and closely allied fields. 
In addition there are lots of new uses in this program 
which have been developed since the last war. And 
they haven’t even started in production. Just from the 
military inquiries we get, and the things they say 
they’re using it for, we think that the requirements are 
low. 


... Military needs ‘won't leave much for civilians’ 





Q We have about 2.5 billion pounds of production 
in this country? 

A We will have—we have 1.5 billion now. 

Q How much has Canada? 

A Canada has approximately 1 billion. 

Q Will the 2.5 billion goal for this country be 
enough? 

A There certainly would not be any for civilians, 

Q How much would be enough? 

A I think 2.5 billion, plus what we can get from 
Canada, would be enough for the military, but I don’t 
think it is going to leave very much for the civilians. 

Q And you can’t pull aluminum out of the civilian 
economy as easily now as you could four years ago, 
can you? 

A It would be very difficult. 

Q And how much more would you say we needed— 
4 billion? 

A I shouldn’t try to pass on that—that’s really not 
my sphere, but I personally think we would need an- 
other billion. 


Hurdles for New Producers 

Q Why aren't there more than three major produc- 
ers of aluminum in this country? 

A Well, first not enough bauxite was available in 
the U.S. There weren’t any bankers in the United 
States who were really willing to put anybody in the 
aluminum business. 

Q Who’s doing it now—the Government? 

A The Government had loaned us the money dur- 
ing World War II. We mortgaged our plants to do it— 
but no bankers would loan us the money because they 
didn’t know whether we could make aluminum. They 
didn’t know where we were going to get the bauxite, 
they didn’t know whether the plants would be de- 
signed properly or not. 

Q How did that Government loan work out? 

A Briefly, Reynolds Metals Co. received an origi- 
nal loan of 15.8 million dollars from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., and subsequent war loans of 30.2 
million dollars—made at Government request—total- 
ling 46 million in all. 

Repayments have amounted to 16.8 million on the 
principal and $13,303,000 of interest. However, be- 
cause of these loans, Reynolds has been able to make 
other payments to the United States—specifically, 25 
million dollars for rental of leased plants and 50 
million dollars in federal income taxes. So total pay- 
ments to the Government made possible by the loans 
were $105,103,000. Reynolds still owes 29.2 million 
dollars. 

Q Now that the trail has been blazed, why shouldn't 
other companies get money from the Government and 
do the same thing? 

A They’ve tried to. 

Q Are there many efforts? 

A I don’t know how many, but there are two that 
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are definitely coming in—but again I think one of the 

controlling factors is bauxite. 

Q Has that been tightly held? 

A Very tightly. 

Q What do you mean by tightly held? 

A There isn’t much of it around. There is only 
about 50 million tons in the U. S. 

Q What about the foreign bauxite? 

A You’d have to get it in the Caribbean—you 
couldn’t afford European, that’s too far. 

Q Is it difficult to get it in the Caribbean? 

A Very difficult. 

Q Why can’t a newcomer come in and get some 
bauxite the same way that Kaiser did? 

A He doesn’t have much except what he gets from 
Alcoa. 

Q Why wouldn’t newcomers in the industry be able 
to get from Alcoa what Kaiser has been able to get 
from Alcoa? 

A Maybe they could, I don’t know. 

Q So it wouldn’t really stop them from entering? 

A But would you want to use up your wasting as- 
sets, if you were Alcoa, at a small profit per ton, when, 
after all, your supply is limited too? 

Q The Government made them, apparently, in the 
Kaiser case—isn’t that right? 

A No, they didn’t. 

Q Wasn't that a condition of one of the settlements 
after the last war? 

A No. Alcoa made that contract themselves. But I 
don’t believe they would be foolish enough to keep on 
furnishing their ore to others any more than an oil 
company would give their crude to another oil com- 
pany at a few cents a barrel profit. Figure what Kaiser 
makes on the bauxite which Alcoa furnishes, and you 

can see that supplying bauxite to a competitor is not 
avery desirable business, and that Alcoa is not realiz- 
ing on her wasting assets. 


Better Prepared Than in 1941 

Q On the whole would you say we are in better 
shape in this country with respect to aluminum for 
military purposes than we were at the outbreak of 
1941? 

A Yes, we have over four times the capacity. And 
the fabricating is far better. That’s more than four 
times. And in skill you have the know-how of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who have worked with 
the metal during the war and since, so from that 
standpoint we are better off. 

Q How are our capabilities for expansion of exist- 
ing plants? Are they better than they were? 

A I’d say it was divided into two parts: First, the 
pig production—it is not in as good shape as it was 
during the last war, in that you still had available 
some hydropower. At the end of the war some hydro 
was available. Now, it is not available. So you have to 
build the power plants. But, from the standpoint of 


..» There will have to be another expansion program’ 





expanding our fabricating facilities, we’re far better 
off. 

Q Weare back to power as the key, then, aren’t we? 

A You’re back to power and raw materials—baux- 
ite. I’d say bauxite and power are the two limiting fac- 
tors. 

Q What's the outlook from these various angles? 
Do you think we can lick the power problem? 

A Yes. 

Q When you really begin to cut civilian use of 
aluminum, do you think we are going to have to de- 
cide between essential uses and nonessential uses? 

A I think so. If the military is really going to get 
down to taking a big slice of it, I think that’s the only 
way. 

Q What would be “essential” and what not? 

A That determination is out of our hands. 

Q What happened last time? 

A They cut it off the aluminum packaging of chew- 
ing gum, candy, things of that sort. Then they cut pots 
and pans way down. But there are so many new uses, 
we don’t know— 


Growth for Aluminum Industry 

Q What does your crystal ball see for aluminum in 
the long run, if we ever get past this present crisis? 

A Everybody in the aluminum industry is extreme- 
ly optimistic and it’s just a question of time. We look 
at it this way: The steel industry has about 106 mil- 
lion tons’ capacity and aluminum has right now less 
than 1 million tons—so that’s less than 1 per cent on 
a tonnage basis. Well, we are confident that aluminum 
can step up and take 2 or 3 per cent of steel, to say 
nothing of what it is doing to copper, lead and zinc, 
which are already licked on a price basis. And it’s go- 
ing to substitute for lumber and a number of other 
things, too, in some uses. 

Q Is there enough bauxite in the world to make an 
aluminum age? 

A I don’t know about the aluminum age. There is 
enough, or enough could be found, I think, for the 
demand. 

The question of bauxite supply is a relative one. 
We’re now using bauxite which was considered waste 
material, just clay, in 1940. And actually you can use 
the word “bauxite” loosely to mean any aluminous 
clay, and one eighth of the earth’s surface is bauxite, 
or aluminous clay. 

As the demand develops, we’ll find ways to use low- 
er-grade ore. Although it didn’t work out during the 
last war, that doesn’t mean it won’t be done during the 
next 10 years. 

Q If you have to go beyond 2.5 billion during the 
coming years, to what figure do you think it will go? 

A I would say this: I believe if the pressure is go- 
ing to last four or five years there will have to be an- 
other expansion program, and it should be in the 
U.S.A. 
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(This article represents the result of an-extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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CONTROLS: COMPLETE COVERAGE 


Controls are to make them- 
selves felt more and more as 
1951 moves along. Rules, direct 
or indirect, will touch everybody. 

Price controls are almost sure, 
later on. So are wage and salary 
controls. New regulations on buy- 
ing and selling are likely. 

To businesses and individuals, 
1951, before it is over, will seem 
a lot like the days of World 
War Il. 


The long arm of Government will 
reach into every business, into nearly 
all homes during 1951 to regulate 
things. Planners will attempt to say 
who can make and who can buy what 
in what quantity and at what prices. 
Regulators then will try to enforce 
what planners decree. 

As the new year wears on, controls 
imposed by Government gradually will 
become more severe. Old controls will be 
tightened. New controls will be imposed, 
until every businessman and every house- 
wife will be sharply aware that there is a 
power, applied from above, seeking to 
direct the life of the country. 

Controls are to be for the purpose of 
fitting a big program of armament into 
an economy already stretched tight by 
civilian demand for goods. 

Individuals, not now greatly aware 
of controls, wil! feel their weight more 
and more in months ahead. 

Buying on credit, controlled mildly at 
this time, will be cut back with sharper 
controls during 1951. Even now, mort- 
gage credit is not so easy to get as it was 
a little while ago. Bigger down payments 
are required of those who buy or build 
houses. Terms that must be met by a 
man who buys a new car, television set 
or refrigerator are more stringent now 
than a few months ago, and tougher 
rules, very probably, are coming. The 
Government is expected, too, to require 
people to pay their charge accounts 
promptly, or lose their credit standing. 

Prices just now are under what is 
called a “voluntary freeze.” No one is 
supposed to charge more for any product 
than the price he would have charged on 
Dec. 1, 1950. This “freeze,” actually, is 
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Every Business and Home to Be Affected 


AS THE RULES TIGHTEN= 


* Controls will close in gradually in 1951. 

¢ Prices will be regulated under Government order, probably 
by March 1. 

* Direct freeze will replace voluntary price control. 

© Wage controls, salary controls will follow price controls. 

* Rise in wages, prices will slow down, but won’‘t stop. 

* Food prices will keep going up, because many farm prices are 
beyond the reach of the law. 

* Rent control will be extended, tightened. 

¢ Consumer credit will come under more rigid controls. System 
will be extended to cover charge accounts. 

* Bank loans will come under mild new controls, mostly 
voluntary. 

® Mortgage credit, on apartment houses and commercial build- 
ings, will be regulated by Government. 

* Builders will be required to get a permit for each job. 

¢ War orders, carrying priority tags, will get first call on ma- 
terials, plant capacity, man power. 

* Consumers will get less. than they want-end-can-pay for. 

* Scarce materials, one after another, will be hit by cutbacks. 

* Civilian goods will be classified as essential or nonessential, 
allocated accordingly. 

® Controlled Materials Plan, coming by midyear, will ration 
scarce materials to industrial users. 

¢ Hoarding of scarce materials by industry will be watched. 

* Hoards, when found, will be requisitioned by Government. 

* Businessmen will have to report to Government on inven- 
tories, prices, etc. 

¢ Business profits on war contracts will be cut by renegotiation. 

© Excise taxes will be increased. 

® Personal taxes, corporation taxes will be raised again. 

¢ Exports will be screened more closely. 


¢ By midyear, Government will be running things on a planned 
basis, much as it did in World War Il. 
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more sentimental than real. As a rule, 
rices that were raised early in Decem- 
ber, and very many were, are not being 
rolled back as the Government asked. 
Autos are an exception. But, in this case, 
the roll-back was mandatory. 

General control of prices on a formal 
basis, however, is coming. That seems 
certain now. A compulsory freeze, pretty 
much across the board, is probable by 
March 1, if not sooner. It then will be 
illegal to charge more than ceiling prices 
that will be set by Government. That 
will restrain, but is not likely to stop, 
price rises. On farm products, for ex- 
ample, the law limits the Government's 
price powers. So consumers will not get 
complete price protection. Nor can they 
be sure that the quality of what they buy 
will be maintained. 

Wage control will follow price control. 
That is required by law. After March 1, 
as a general rule, the Government will 
have to approve before an employer can 
raise his workers’ pay. But there will be 
holes in these wage barriers. Automatic 
raises to cover increased cost of living, 
almost surely, will be permitted. So, 
probably, will “annual improvement fac- 
tors’ of around 4 cents an hour, in cases 
where contracts call for such raises. (See 
page 49.) 

Salaries will be controlled along with 
wages. Here, again, the system will be 
flexible, not rigid. Raises, even so, will be 
harder to get than now. 

Rationing of consumer goods will be 
avoided as long as price controls can be 
made to work reasonably well. In the 
end, however, Government may have to 
ration some products. Consumers then 
would find themselves back on wartime 
system of ration books. (See page 26.) 

Other things will happen. Individual 
taxes, already raised once since war 
started in Korea, will be raised again. 
Excises are likely to go up. Idea is not 
only to raise money for the Government, 
but also to tax away excess purchasing 
power. Rent control, fairly mild now, 
will be broadened and tightened. Short- 
ages of goods will develop. Waiting lists 
will be common in some lines. Govern- 
ment will make at least a show of crack- 
ing down on household hoarding. 

That’s the outlook for individuals—a 
gradual return, over a period of months, 
to a system of Government controls that, 
to the average man, will feel very much 
like what happened in World War II. 

industry, even more than individuals, 
will find itself gradually bound in by 
Government regulation. 

Profits, more and more, will be 
watched. A company that is earning a 
profit on any given item will have trouble 
persuading the Government to permit a 
price increase. That’s the standard under 
the voluntary system, and probably will 
be under the mandatory system. 

Where big profits appear on Govern- 
ment contracts, Government will be likely 
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Mississippi offers proof that your 
dollar will go further for an indus- 
trial operation in “America’s Num- 
ber One State of Opportunity.” The 
proof of this is the fact that no 
initial investment for plant sites 
and buildings is necessary for de- 
sirable industries under the state’s 
exclusive BAWI plan. 

This plan authorizes political 
subdivisions to vote bonds to pur- 
chase sites and erect buildings for 
new and expanding industries. 
Many incoming new industries, 
large and small, are finding that 
this initial savings in plant cost 
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releases more of their dollars for 
equipment and operation. 

No matter what you manufac- 
ture you will find that ur‘=r BAWI 
you can operate ina tax 2e build- 
ing successfully with less invest- 
ment. 

In addition to the financial bene- 
fits, you can also count on ready 
assistance with your problems from 
the Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, composed of non-paid busi- 
ness,: government and professional 
men. This board is anxious to help 
you make your industrial venture a 
success in Mississippi. For more 
specific details on Mississippi’s in- 
dustrial growth, write for “Inside 
Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information As to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry . . . Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 





Jackson, Mississippi 







INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
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to whittle down those profits by renego- 
tiation. The excess-profits tax, too, will 
cut into profits. Another tax increase op 
corporate earnings is scheduled for some. 
time in 1951. 

Priorities on military goods will pinch 
civilian production. Government orders 
will get first call on industry's plant 
capacity, materials and man power. 

Scarce materials will be hit by direct 
cutbacks. That is going on now in a mild 
way. The system is to restrict what can 
be used for civilian goods. Next step will 
be to classify end products as essential 
or nonessential, and make allotment of 
raw materials accordingly. 

Little by little, controls will keep clos- 
ing in. By mid-1951, the Government 
will have its wartime Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan working again. That will mean 
a complete allocation system, which will 
have the effect of rationing scarce mate- 
rials to industrial users—so much alum- 
inum, for example, to build airplanes, so 
much to use in automobiles, so much to 
make pots and pans. 

Some nonessential uses of raw mate- 
rials in short supply will be prohibited 
outright. That already has happened in 
the case of cadmium. The same thing, 
very probably, will be applied to alum- 
inum, copper, nickel, other metals. 

Producers, shut off from metals that 
they normally use, will be forced to adopt 
substitutes—wood, paper or glass. 

Whenever it thinks necessary, Govern- 
ment will buy and distribute, as it sees 
fit, the whole supply of a scarce material. 
That’s what is happening now in the case 
of rubber. 

Government, more and more, will de- 
cide what goes into a manufacturer’ 
product. Steel alloys, for example, may 
have to be changed to save scarce metals. 

Stocks of materials in warehouses will 
be checked. Hoards, where found, will 
be requisitioned. 

As controls spread, businessmen will 
be required to keep detailed records—on 
prices, inventories, production—and sub- 
mit numerous reports to the Government. 

Man-power control, as such, is not in 
sight. However, the Government has 
authority, and may use it, to channel 
man power by offering wage _ induce- 
ments to those who take essential jobs. 

Commercial building and apartment 
building are likely to come under credit 
controls. Also, builders may be required 
to get permits before starting building 
jobs of any kind. 

Controls, one way or another, will hit 
nearly everybody in 1951. These con- 
trols will get more severe as the year goes 
on. Ordinary doings of ordinary people 
will get bound up in red tape. Americans 
will have to get accustomed once mo.€ 
to living and working by standards set 
by the Government. 
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We've Been Asked: 








is it now illegal for one company to 
buy up another? 
Not always. But, during the new year, 
the Federal Trade Commission will try 
i) end some business mergers. That's 
ible because Congress has just made 
m amendment to the Clayton Antitrust 
Act-an amendment that FTC has been 
tying to get for 24 years. 


just what has Congress done? 

It has changed the Clayton Act to say 
that it is illegal for one corporation to 
yequire the assets of another company if 
this might “substantially lessen” com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. 
‘Substantially lessen,” a phrase which 
was in the original Clayton Act, is not de- 
fined. Where cases have been in dispute 
in the past, the courts have had the last 
sy on how much competition has been 
hurt by mergers. 


But weren‘t such mergers illegal 
before? 
No. The Clayton Act, which goes back 
to 1914, said that companies could not 
buy up the stock of their rivals, if the ef- 
fect would be to substantially reduce 
competition. But it left the way clear for 
one firm to get control of another by buy- 
ing its plant and other facilities. That’s 


| exactly what many companies did, and 


FTC was powerless to stop them. 


Will the practice of buying a com- 

petitor’s assets now be stopped? 
By no means. FTC will still allow many 
mergers to go through without taking 
action, particularly when two small com- 
panies are involved. For example, one 
comer grocery might expand by buying 
the property and goods of a neighbor 
without doing much damage to competi- 
tion. That merger would be allowed to 
stand. In any event, the law does not ap- 
ply to mergers of companies that are not 
in interstate commerce. 


But won‘t there be confusion over 
whether a merger is illegal? 

Yes, there will be sometimes. In a border- 
line case, where there is some ground 
for belief that FTC will step in and claim 
damage to competition, a company might 
hesitate to go through with plans to pur- 
chase another’s assets. Opponents to the 
new antimerger law gave such confus- 
ing effect on business as one reason for 
their opposition. 


Will FTC give an advance opinion? 

The new law makes no provision for 
FTC to say in advance whether a merger 
will have an illegal effect on competi- 
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Threat of Stop Orders 


e The new year brings another ef- 
fort to check business mergers. 


© Congress is trying to close loop- 
hole in antitrust laws. 


e Purchase by a firm of assets of 
competitor may lead to stop 
order from FTC, 











tion. At one stage in the discussion in 
Congress, consideration was given to 
allowing such an opinion, which would 
be binding. But the suggestion was 
dropped. So the only thing that a com- 
pany can do, to find out if a doubtful 
merger is legal, is to go ahead with it 
and take a chance on having to fight 
it out later before FTC and the courts. 


Just how will FTC go about trying to 
stop a merger? 

FTC will not usually act until assets 
have actually changed hands. Suppose, 
for example, that company A buys up 
the manufacturing plant, machinery and 
other assets of company B. If FTC sus- 
pects that there may be too much effect 
on competition in the section of the coun- 
try where the two companies operated, 
it will call in officials of company A for 
a hearing. If the Commission decides 
that the deal has harmed competition 
too much, it can order A to get rid of the 
new assets. Company A can ask for re- 
views of an FTC order by a federal 
court of appeals and the Supreme Court. 
But if it loses, and FTC is upheld, the 
company has no choice but to comply. 


Suppose a company is in financial 
trouble—can it sell out to a com- 
petitor? 

Yes. If a firm is bankrupt or is heading 

for bad financial trouble, its sale cannot 

be prevented by the Clayton Act. That 
opinion has been upheld by the Supreme 

Court. 


Will the new law actually stop 
mergers? 

It probably will in some cases. Some 
firms may give up plans for buying the 
assets of others to avoid long litigation or 
for fear of having to break up their ex- 
panded operations later, because of an 
FTC order. In fact, two companies gave 
up plans to combine operations im- 
mediately after the antimerger law was 
passed. But some companies are ex- 
pected to go ahead with merger plans 
despite the confusion. 








CRAFTSMAN & PURVEYOR OF FINE FURNITURE 
WROT OF STEEL; WHO ALSO DELIVERS OF HIS 
THOUGHTS ON MANY ANOTHER TOPIC 


Dec. 6th—When first persuaded chac 

this, my poor Diary, should appear 

in Publick Princ, I was afeard lest ic 

be of little incerese. Then was | re- 
buffed with the comment that All Men & 
Women like noughte so much as the Personall 
Affairs of Others. So, with a measure of 
Humility, lec ic be said chat should there be 
a Paucicty of interest, | Hope there be none 
in Incelligence. 


Dec. 8th—My Chyrurgeon warns ht - 
me of che Dangers of overeating. ~ 
A Difficult warning to’Heed, this, 
because as one ages, Eating becomes 
one of the few remaining Pleasures. = 


Dec. 16th—To the office, there to 
ponder that the Good state of my 
trade hath a Bad side. Small satisfac- 
tion do I find in our workshops being 






| so far behind in Deliveries. If this my Worthy 


Patrons can not forbear, may I suggest they 
seek my Competitors; most are Good People 
& make Good Products. 


Dec. 18th— Witnessed an exhibition 
of the revived Ballroom exercise 
known as the Charleston. This tem- 
pestuous Minuet augurs a boon for ‘ 
the Physicians & Bone-setter’s Trade. 





, Chair Bender in my Employe, an- 

nounces the Arrival of the iich 
~ Child. Volume production seems In- 
q herent wich Our Steve. 


; tase 
Dec. 23rd—Much business did we 
receive Today from various ivi Re 
sions of General Motors. Beyond we 
producing Good Cars they also pro- 
duce a Good feeling in their 

Business relationships. 





pleasant 


Dec. 24th—A volume on pre-natal psycho- 
logical Influences is enjoying great Vogue. 
I find ic not easy to adjust my Thinking to 
its tenor. 
Dec. 26th—I, at my club, seated all 
evening, gave Thanks again for che 
Comforts of the Upholstered Bridge 
Chair, an original invention of Mine 
of many years ago truly mothered by Neces- 
sity. Mecthought what I failed co Devise was 
an antidote for recurring pains in the same 
Region that result from partners’ erratic bids. 


Dec. 27th—Especially grateful am I 

that Customers continue to find my 

small Booklet labelled ‘‘A Guide to 

Interior Design’’ apt Counsel in mat- 

ters of good Arrangement in their own 

—— and Offices. A clean Facsimile is 
ly 


gla yours upon receipt of your Request. 


Wine 


Dec. 30th—Thus ends this year, but 
wr with ill-comforc for My Dear 
as Nephew, who has over a year lain 

abed in an Iron Lung, a victim of 
Polio. Next monthe, I do beseech all to 
support that Highly Excellent Foundation 


| for Infantile Paralysis. No praise that | know 


equals cheir Great Helpe. 
METAL FURNITURE Loyal 
SINCE '97 


For Commercial, Professional, Industrial 
and Institutional Use . . . and Abuse 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


173 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 1 
New York + Los Angeles * Michigan City, Ind. + Warren, Pa. « Galt, Ontario 
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Demand for goods is growing stronger, 
putting voluntary price controls to a 
severe test. 

Department-store sales jumped about 
10 per cent in December over Novem- 
ber and were 7 per cent above a year 
ago. The downward drift of sales 
since July was arrested as bigger pay 
checks and new fears of shortages 

brought customers back into the stores. 
Demand for household appliances and 
television sets grew through December. 

Business spending is in a strong up- 
ward trend. 

A new survey of plant and equipment 
spending planned by business for the 
full year 1951 shows outlays at 21.9 
billions, up 21 per cent from 1950. 
The gain in physical volume is esti- 
mated at 17 per cent. Chief obstacle 
to realizing this gain is the growing 
shortage of materials and labor. 

Upward revisions in business plans are 
made each time Congress appropriates 
large new sums for defense. The new 
survey reflects business plans late in 
November, before Chinese armies in- 
vaded Korea in force. 

Tax relief, granted by the Government 
in the form of faster write-offs of. new 
defense facilities in tax returns, are 
helping to bring about a great new 
boom in capital-goods purchases. Ap- 
plications for faster write-offs have al- 
ready been filed for more than 900 
projects. The total is growing rapidly 
as the Government orders goods at a 
faster rate. 

Projects approved by the Government 
already total 88, costing 1.1 billions. 
Manufacturers, the new survey shows, 
plan to spend 10.6 billions on new 
plant and equipment in 1951, up 33 
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per cent from 1950 and 27 per cent 
from the record year 1948. Iron and 
steel companies expect to double their 
1950 outlays. Chemical companies 
have a large program. 


Mining companies plan to spend 19 per 


cent more than in 1950. 


Transportation companies are making 


ready for heavier freight shipments. 
Railroads plan to spend 19 per cent 


Rise in Living Costs 
From June 15 to Nov. 15 














Rent Food Apparel House All Total 


Furnishings Other 
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more; other types of transportation, 44 
per cent more. 


Further expansion is planned by util- 


ities, up 7 per cent, and by commercial 
and miscellaneous industries, up 8. 


Inventory purchases of manufacturers 


lifted their stocks on hand to 32.7 bil- 
lions on December 1, up 1.1 billions in 
November. 


(MONTHLY) 
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Government orders for tanks, planes, 
guns and other major military equip. 


ment are soon to be placed more rapid. : 


ly out of larger appropriations. 

Unfilled orders of manufacturers, as q 
result, are to go on rising. On Decem. 
ber 1 they stood at 36.9 billions, 13 
billions above November 1 and up 
13.5 billions from June 30. November 
shipments, despite a seasonal decline 
again fell below new orders. 

The U.S. money supply, providing a 
base for more inflation, grew to 1742 
billions on December 1—nearly 5 bil. 
lions above June 30. 

Sensitive commodities pushed upward 
to a new high of 367 on the BLS index 
from December 22 to 27 and wer 
36 per cent above June 30. Steers, at 
$34.37 per 100 pounds, were near 
their 1948 record of $36. 

Wholesale prices kept up their advance 
in the week ended December 26, led 
by farm products, foods, chemicals, 

The cost of living, as the top chart 
shows, has gone up since June for all 
classes of items. Food, which makes up 
40 per cent of the total, is up only 
2.4 per cent since June. A faster rate 
of increase may take place in coming 
months as personal incomes grow. 
Consumers, finding fewer autos, ap- 
pliances, homes and other goods to 
buy, are likely to spend more for the 
table. 

The stock market pushed ahead to a 
20-year high’on December 27 and 28, 
ignoring the threat of price controls 
and higher taxes. 

Upward pressure on commodity prices 
is growing. Price controls, if made 
mandatory on a broad scale, are likely 
to slow, but not stop, the rise. 


INDICATORS * (WEEKLY) 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


War orders are beginning to flow out in large volume. That's a trend that 
is to expand as the year unfolds. War business is to become real big business. 
Placing of orders now runs the whole defense gamut, from cloth to fuses. 
War contracting had been lagging until recently. Armed services committed 
only 12 billion of 25 billion dollars available through October 30. Now the 
total has jumped to 50 billion and policy is to commit this sum quickly. 
Stepped-up mobilization is leaving the blueprint stage for the contract 
stage. That shift is an all-important factor for businessmen to recognize. 











Just to show a few examples of war orders recently placed..... 

Army jeeps are ordered from Willys-Overland. Cargo trailers are to come 
from Fruehauf Trailer Co. Rockets are to be made by Oldsmobile, rocket fuses 
are ordered from Hoover Co., artillery fuses from Defiance Automatic Screw Co. 
Artillery shells are ordered from Yoder Co., mortar shells from Mullins Mfg. Co. 

Aviation industry is due for rapid expansion. Avco Manufacturing Corp. 
has 50 million dollars' worth of orders for aviation parts. Pacific Airmotive 
is to reactivate an undisclosed number of Mustang fighters, now in moth balls. 

These orders are typical of the conversion now going on from civilian work 
to war work. Before the year is out, only those companies with orders for war 
goods can be assured of maintaining full production schedules. 




















Industrial expansion to build war industry also is being stepped up. 

New steel mills are planned on the Atlantic Coast. U.S. Steel Corp. is to 
build a plant on the Delaware River with a capacity of 1.8 million tons. The New 
England Council wants another steel plant in Connecticut, and asks the Govern- 
ment for permission to write off the cost through faster depreciation. 

Rapid depreciation of new plants is being approved on an increasing scale. 
Latest approvals go to 32 companies that will make iron castings, barbed wire, 
precision steel castings, tungsten carbide, liquid oxygen, hydraulic pumps, 
firebrick, tanks, freight cars, ore-handling equipment. That is an example of 
the range of products that the Government deems essential for war mobilization. 

Electronics plant is 4,0 be built by General Electric Co. Another new plant, 
to manufacture small electric motors, is to be put up by Westinghouse. Elgin 
National Watch Co., is to reopen two plants to make timing instruments. 

This industrial expansion is taking place from one end of the country to 
the other. A war boom in industrial construction definitely is indicated. 























Civilian production, meanwhile, is beginning to take large cutbacks. Motor- 
car output is being cut 20 to 25 per cent by Studebaker, Packard, Nash, Ford, 
Kaiser-Frazer. These are just portents. Cuts are coming in building materials, 
home appliances, radio-television. Layoffs, temporary, are to be substantial. 


Government controls are to close in tighter on American industry. 

Antihoarding order is issued by National Production Authority. That hits a 
long list of building materials, lumber products, paper products, iron and steel 
products, chemicals, other metals and minerals. Both industry and private 
individuals are affected. Violations can bring fines and jail penalties. 

Limitation orders are to come faster. Cadmium regulation shows what to 
expect. Use of cadmium is restricted, by NPA order, to specific products. The 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


same policy is likely to be applied soon to a number of other short materials. 

Exclusive purchasing by Government is likely to expand, particularly on 
imported materials. Natural rubber is the first material so controlled. In 
line for similar control, possibly, are tin, tungsten, other vital imports. 

Aluminum scrap follows copper in an “anticonversion" order. NPA rules that 
people can't buy scrap for conversion into other forms. Purpose of these orders 
is to strike at black markets. There will doubtless be more of them. 

Actually, the Government is just beginning to move in on industry. Before 
1951 is very far along, one rule or another probably will hit every industry. 











Voluntary price freeze seems to be having only indifferent success. 

Shoe industry promises to keep prices at December 1 levels IF raw-material 
prices permit. That comes from a spokesman for the National Shoe Institute. 

Eastman Kodak Co. rescinds price increases on dental X-ray film, on plastic 
sheeting and on some chemicals. Camera prices will not be raised. 

Brass ingots also have dropped in price since the freeze request was made. 
There is some guessing in the trade that metal black markets may disappear. 

Purchasing agents report, however, that most basic industrial supplies are 
continuing to advance in price. Since the December 1 freeze request, they find 
that, of 14 classifications, 12 have advanced in price, 1 steadied, 1 declined. 

Pricing policy is said to have found loopholes in the pricing s.andards 
issued by the Stabilization Agency. The loophole is in the standard allowing 
loss items to be boosted into the profit column. Purchasing agents suspect 
that in many instances sellers are boosting products to yield "average profits.*® 

















Actually, few people in or out of Government expected the voluntary price 
freeze to operate very effectively. It is only a question of time when price 
orders are to become mandatory. Timing depends on agency staffing problems. 


Here are some war policies recommended by Council of Economic Advisers: 

Price level, generally, is high enough, shouldn't be allowed to go higher. 
Only where production will be furthered does CEA recommend price increases. 

Wage payments, over all, are high enough, too; should be stabilized now. 
Wage earners are urged not to try to improve living standards at this time. 

Escalator clauses in wage contracts are frowned upon. They simply add to 
buying power at a time when no additional buying power is wanted. 

Taxes should be high enough to balance the budget. Deficits are dangerous 
now, particularly since the period of arms build-up may be a very long one. 

Tax policy also should be aimed at reducing demand, encouraging output. 

These principles are stated in the Council's annual report. They probably 
will be spelled out in more detail in the President's coming Economic Report. 














The Council further outlines a set of general defense principles: 
Fix military goals on the volume of goods and services needed for war. 
Set basic requirements for military and civilians when goals are fixed. 
Nome production targets so the country can know where it is headed. 
The Council banks on continued partial war, says: "The safest course is 
e e « to combine the military build-up with the largest feasible support of our 
underlying industrial and civilian strength." All-out war would change that. 











Credit tightening gets another twist from the Federal Reserve Board. 

Required bank reserves are to increase in January. Effect will be to make 
member banks post 2 billion dollars more as reserves. That will reduce bank 
lending capacity by 12 billion dollars, presumably will restrain rising loans. 

Reason for the action is plain. Banks in leading cities now have more than 
31 billion dollars in outstanding loans, up 6.5 billion from a year ago. 

Actually, credit inflation in the last year has been a private inflation. 
FRB now wants to stop that, but it is likely to need additional authority. 
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STILL HIGHER TAXES COMING 


New Increases to Hit Firms and Individuals 


Taxes will bear down hard at 
some point in 1951. Taxpayers 
face the prospect of a tax load 
heavier than in World War Il. 

Changes in income taxes, in 
personal exemptions, in excise 
rates, all are to get new study 
in the year ahead. 

Goal is to get up to 9 billion 
dollars more from U. S. taxpay- 
ers. Reaching that goal will hit 
almost everybody. 

Tax increases, coming again in 1951, 
will be geared to Government spend- 
ing. Rise in spending will come grad- 
ually, not all at once. That fact may 
delay action on new taxes, possibly 
until midyear. But higher taxes, in 
time, will have to come. 


The budget is the real barometer 
for the taxpayer to watch. 


In fiscal 1951, the year that ends next 
June 30, the Government is likely to wind 
up in the black. 

Spending probably 
44.7 billion dollars. 

Revenue, with Congress voting a new 
excess-profits tax, probably will reach 
45.4 billions. 

Budget surplus of around 700 million 
dollars appears likely. 

In this situation, Congress will not be 
inclined to pass a new “quickie” tax 
bill. The revenue legislation coming in 
1951 will be worked out carefully over a 
period of months. 

In fiscal 1952, the year that begins 
July 1, 1951, the Government will be up 
against real budget troubles. 

Spending in that year will jump to at 
least 63 billion dollars, possibly as high 
as 70 billions. 

Revenue probably will be around 52 
billion dollars. This figure reflects tax 
increases already voted and the excess- 
profits tax. It does not allow for other 
tax boosts to be voted during calendar 
year 1951. 


will not exceed 


Deficit, on that basis, will be 11 to 18 
billion dollars. 

This is a brighter picture than Presi- 
dent Truman is likely to show in his off- 
cial budget. His spending estimates prob- 
ably will be higher and his revenue esti- 
mates lower than the ones given here, 
for both fiscal 1951 and 1952. In any 
case, however, substantial tax increases 
will be necessary if any real dent is to be 
made in the budget deficit. 

Tax increases, when they come, 
probably will be aimed at wiping out 
about half the budget deficit. On the 
basis of unofficial estimates given here, 
that would mean new taxes to produce 
5.5 to 9 billion dollars in extra revenue. 
The problem is where to get that much 
money. 

Already, without any of the new tax 
boosts to be voted later in 1951, taxes are 
up sharply, both for individuals and for 
corporations. Tax rates are close to 
what they were at the peak of World 
War II. Collections in calendar 1951, 
as the chart on this page shows, will be 
above the war peak, because taxable in- 





Corporation 
Taxes 


Excises, 
Other Revenue 


1945 
War Peak 








How Federal Taxes Are Going Up 


(in billions of dollars) 


Total 





Total 
__ $388 , 
Personal 
$22.6 Taxes 
$18.2 
Corporation 
Taxes 
Excises, 


Other Revenue 


Note: 1951 estimates reflect tax 
increases already voted and the excess- 
profits tax about to become law. 
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You'll save on “freight” 
with NATURAL GAS 


in Texas’ 


a 


ss A good many industries 


have become good Texas 
Z AS citizens just because 
- Texas is the source of 


most of the natural gas burned in the 
U. S. Our pipe line supplies gas from 
these Texas fields, and the haul is so 
short that you don’t pay much “freight” 
—your money buys fuel. 

This fuel—natural gas from our pipe 
line—is the most efficient and econom- 
ical you can use; it’s reason enough for 
settling in the corridor. 

But there are other good reasons, 
too. Natural resources: a long and 
varied list that runs from cotton 
through clays, to sulphur and vege- 
tables. Manufactured resources: inter- 
mediate chemicals from the booming 
industries of Houston and Corpus 
Christi. Transportation facilities: two 
railroads, through highways, deepwater 
and intracoastal shipping. Markets: 
anywhere in the U. S., to say nothing 
of Texas own bustling cities. Climate: 
sunny, healthful, with a mean annual 
temperature of about 70°. Workers: 
good Texans all. Neighbors: such en- 
terprising industries as Dow (Free- 
port); Alcoa (Port Lavaca); Du Pont 
( Victoria). 


Write for more detailed infor- 
mation. Or better, visit us—this 
month while it’s cold up North— 
and let us show you around, Ad- 
dress Research Department, Hous- 
ton Pipe Line Co., Houston, Texas. 





HOUSTON 
PIPE LINE CO. 
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comes and profits are higher now than 
at that time. 

Corporations, with an excess-profits 
tax on the books, will bear the brunt of 
tax increases voted so far. In calendar 
1951, corporations are expected to pay 
the Government a record 15.1 billion 
dollars, even though the recent rate in- 
crease and the excess-profits tax will not 
be reflected fully in collections. In 1952 
and later years, corporations will pay 
still more. 

Any additional increase in corporate 
rates to be voted in 1951 will be kept 
within moderate bounds. Few expect 
Congress to call on corporations for more 
than 2 billion dollars over and above 
what will be produced by the recent rate 
boost and the excess-profits tax. 

Individuals, in taxes on their incomes, 
probably will be the major source of 
extra tax money in 1951. Some authori- 
ties think personal taxes will be raised 
enough to produce at least 3 billion dol- 
lars a year in new revenue. At present 
rates, individual taxes for 1951 are ex- 
pected to be good for a record 22.6 bil- 
lion dollars. That’s 2.7 billions more 
than in wartime 1945, even though rates 
are down moderately. 

To get any large amount of new reve- 
nue from individuals, Congress will have 
to raise taxes all along the line, on low 
as well as high incomes. The great res- 
ervoir of potential tax money is to be 
found in the lower brackets. 

Personal exemptions may be reduced 
from the present $600 per person to the 
wartime level of $500. That would pro- 
duce about 2.5 billions a year, largely 
from taxpayers in lower brackets. 

Tax rates, at the same time, are likely 
to be marked up for everybody who pays 
income taxes. 

Income splitting between husbands 
and wives, for tax purposes, is not likely 
to be disturbed. This device was legalized 
in 1948. 

Excises, too, are likely to be increased. 
Some of the present excise rates prob- 
ably will go up, and new items will be 
added to the tax list. Without such in- 
creases, the revenue from excises will 
decline in 1951, because war controls 
will restrict output of many things sub- 
ject to tax. 

There is talk of higher excises on re- 
frigerators, television sets, radios, jewelry, 
luggage, liquor, tobacco, gasoline, auto- 
mobiles and other products. New excises 
are being suggested on candy, soft drinks, 
chewing gum, furniture, rugs, rubber 
articles, paint, clay products. 

At best, taxes are going to bear down 
hard. Without any new legislation, fed- 
eral taxes will be at rates close te those 
of World War II. Before the year ends, 
the taxpayer may find himself carrying a 
burden heavier than in wartime. 
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Few Big Strikes Foreseen: 
Wages to Rise With Prices 


Strikes, as things look now, 
will not be too troublesome in the 
year ahead. Long-term contracts 
tie hands of unions. 

Steelworkers can’t strike be- 
fore 1952. Auto unions are com- 
mitted for five years. Coal, as 
usual, is questionable. 

Unions will keep on pushing 
for higher wages, until prices are 
stabilized. Food costs hold key to 
size of pay demands. 

Union leaders, facing a year of 
tighter Government controls, expect 
few major strikes'in 1951. Barring full- 
scale war, they will continue to press 
for higher pay and for other benefits. 
They will insist that wage scales be 
permitted to advance along with 
prices. But, as of now, they are not 
thinking in terms of frequent strikes. 

Strikes, in fact, are specifically pro- 
hibited in a number of major industries. 


Long-term contracts signed in recent 
months provide for automatic wage in- 
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AUTO WORKERS’ REUTHER 
-.. in the contract—a pledge, a hedge 
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creases in return for no-strike agreements. 
Some of these contracts could be termi- 
nated if the Government, in seeking to 
stabilize wages, decided to set aside the 
automatic increases, but union officials 
have little fear that this will occur. 

Union demands during 1951 will be 
tied closely to price conditions. Leaders 
are insisting that the cost of living be 
stabilized before they accept stabilization 
of wages. This means holding food prices 
in line. If food prices are to be con- 
trolled, Congress will have to grant more 
power to the Government stabilizers. 

If food prices are permitted to go on 
rising, the unions plan to ask employers 
for substantial wage increases and bigger 
pensions and health benefits. Most labor 
leaders are assuming that Congress will 
not change the law immediately. Union 
planning, therefore, anticipates a steadily 
rising cost of living, and hence higher 
wage levels. 

The outlook, industry by industry: 

Steel, often a pace setter for other in- 
dustrics, has contracts that prohibit 
strikes before Jan. 1, 1952. The CIO 
Steelworkers, after recently winning 
raises averaging 16 cents an hour, agreed 
to a pay freeze for all of 1951. 

Auto contracts pledge the CIO Auto 
Workers not to strike or file new demands 
before mid-1955, in exchange for yearly 
raises of 4 cents an hour and quarterly 
adjustments of wages, as prices go up or 
down. The union’s president, Walter P. 
Reuther, threatens to cancel the agree- 
ments if the Government refuses to allow 
the automatic wage increases to be paid. 
Mr. Reuther believes, however, that sta- 
bilization officials will permit the raises in 
order to prevent strikes in an industry that 
will get a large share of defense orders. 

The coal industry is trying to avoid a 
big strike this year. At least part of the 
industry is believed ready to give the 
miners a pay raise, but the operators 
want assurances from the Administration 
that prices can be boosted to finance the 
added costs. John L. Lewis, as head of 
the union, is expected to ask for at least 
$1 increase in the daily base wage, now 
$14.75. He also probably will want a 
larger royalty payment by operators into 
the union’s welfare fund, which now gets 
80 cents on each ton of coal mined. The 
contract supposedly freezes wages until 
April 1, but operators could grant volun- 
tary increases sooner. 

Railroads seem likely to be free of 
strikes for three years at least. A three- 
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year truce negotiated at the White House 
by railroads and four operating unions 
is expected to remain in effect despite 
last-minute objections of som« unionists, 
Unions representing a million nonoperat. 
ing employes also are likely to waive 
strikes in return for pay raises. 

Rubber could have labor troubles jp 
February, when two major contracts ex. 
pire. Settlements without a strike are ex. 
pected, however. 

Meat-packing firms also probably 
will be able to avoid strikes, although CIQ 
and AFL unions are demanding raises on 
top of 11-cent increases won in 1950. 

Electrical-equipment companies may 
get a pattern from General Electric when 
its first cost-of-living adjustment comes 
due March 15. If the Government allows 
a pay raise then, the unions will demand 
similar increases in other plants as con- 
tracts open up. 





Freeze of Pay 
Won’‘t Be Solid 


Wage and salary controls, when they 
come, apparently are to leave room for 
workers’ pay to rise. Such controls now 
seem inevitable, may come by March 1, 
But there will be no rigid freeze of wages 
and salaries if plans being made by 
Government stabilizers are followed. 

The outlook for 1951, under controls, 
is for continued rise in workers’ earnings. 

Earnings of factory workers, including 
overtime, are expected to rise about 
12 cents an hour by the end of 1951, 
to an average of $1.61 an hour. Employes 
generally will be working longer hours, 
at time-and-a-half pay for the overtime. 

Cost-of-living bonuses, permitting 
wages to rise along with prices, probably 
will be allowed to operate. Officials are 
likely to permit raises of this type where 
union agreements call for them. Auto 
Workers might get 5 cents an hour in 
cost-of-living raises during the year, as 
a result of provisions of their contract. 

Automatic annual raises, as a fe 
ward for increased productivity, are 
harder to sell to Government stabilizers 
than the living-cost increases. Some off- 
cials object to letting wages go up faster 
than the cost of living. Others favor per- 
mitting such provisions, now written into 
many agreements, to operate at the cost 
of slow inflation. 

Odds seem to favor approval of the 
automatic raises at least for June, 1951, 
date of the next auto-industry payment. 
If Government stabilizers come up with 
a stiffer wage-price program, however, 
these annual raises will be first to go. 

Whatever formula is adopted by Stabil- 
ization Administrator Alan Valentine, it 
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resumably will be applied to all indus- 
ies. It will be broad enough to cover 
industries that have wage plans in their 
wntracts and those that allow rates to 
ie negotiated each year. If the auto pat- 
tem becomes the general policy, employ- 
as elsewhere will be allowed to match 
the auto raises if they wish to do so. 

When Mr. Valentine froze wages in 
the auto industry until March 1, he 
made it clear that the action did not in- 
dicate any decision on cost-of-living 
causes or annual raises. The next cost- 
ofliving raise is not due until March 1. 
Before then, the Wage Stabilization Board 
ssupposed to recommend a general wage 
formula. 





STABILIZER VALENTINE 
Plenty of leeway—on the fringes 


Other increases, beyond those 
promised in auto agreements, are likely 
to be approved by the stabilizers. 
“Inequities” in wage rates presumably 
will be corrected, as in the last war. Wage 
policy then provided that a firm could 
get approval of a pay raise if it could 
show that its wage scales were below 
those in comparable plants nearby. 
Merit raises to individual employes 
will be permitted, it is assumed. So will 
increases for length of service, when a 
regular plan is in effect. Also, if an em- 
ploye is promoted to a job requiring more 
skill, his employer will be able to give 
him the higher rate for the new job. 
Companies with established schedules of 
tates for particular jobs will be able to 
gant wage increases within the ranges 
provided in the schedules. 

Fringe benefits also are likely to be 
ilowed, if wage rules follow the pattern 
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First aid to indiastatal ealil 


The Employers Mutuals Industrial Nurse 
helps the employer help the employee 


Health standards are higher, accidents are 
fewer, production is smoother, employer- 
employee relations are better in countless 
organizations that have experienced the 
helpful ‘‘Performance in Action” of Em- 
ployers Mutuals Industrial Nurses. Yet no 
policyholder pays one cent 
extra for their many-sided 
humanitarian services! 

Every one is a registered 
nurse, highly qualified and 
company-trained towork with 
management, plant nurses 
and employees in promoting 
industrial medical and health programs 
... instructing employee groups in first- 
aid, safety and health practices . . . detect- 
ing and helping eliminate health hazards. 


Her sympathetic, professional counsel 
when visiting hospitals and homes of the 
disabled promotes a healthy, hopeful atti- 
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tude toward the return to work . . . gives 
evidence of the employer’s concern for the 
employee's welfare. 

And, like her fellow-members of each 
Employers Mutuals “‘team’’—safety engi- 
neer, sales representative, claim adjuster 
and others—the Employers 
Mutuals Nurse helps provide 
the highest type of insurance 
protection at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

* a e 

Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men's Compensation—Public Lia- 
bility— Automobile— Group Health 
and Accident—Burglary— Plate Glass— 
Fidelity Bonds—and other casualty insurance. 
Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 


allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
e * a: 

EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office: Wausau, Wis. ¢ Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
of WAUSAU 
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of World War II. Employers, if they 
wish, will be able to get approval of 
pension plans, health-insurance programs, 
paid vacations, holiday pay and other 
benefits for workers. Stabilizers prob- 
ably will put some limits on the fringe 
benefits that can be granted once wages 
go under control, but again there is like- 
ly to be considerable leeway. Unions will 
switch to fringe demands if blocked on 
general wage increases. 


Little Change 
For Labor Laws 


Unions will make very little headway 
on labor legislation this year. 

Union leaders cannot count as many 
votes in the new Congress as they could 
in the old. The AFL, for example, figures 
it has 38 friends in the Senate and 
183 in the House. This is a loss of 6 in 
the Senate, 26 in the House. The pro- 
union vote is well below a majority in 
both branches. 

Taft-Hartley Act, as a result, is due to 
stay on the books, pretty much in its 
present form. A few minor amendments 
are possible, but most of the restrictions 
on unions are to remain. Some union 
leaders are willing to compromise by tak- 
ing what amendments they can get now. 

Minimum wage is likely to stay at 75 
cents an hour. Unions seem to have 
little chance of boosting the level to $1, 
as they propose. Instead, unions will 
see to it that the minimum wage for work 
on Government contracts is increased 
in many industries. The Labor Depart- 
ment has just raised the minimum in one 
industry to $1.40 an hour, a record high 
for Government contracts under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. Affected by the order 
are contracts in the bone-black, carbon- 
black and lamp-black branch of the 
chemical industry. 

Social Security benefits are not likely 
to be raised so soon after the 1950 in- 
creases in pensions. Unions have little 
chance of extending coverage of the law 
to new groups of workers. 

Unemployment insurance may be re- 
vised to provide larger benefits for work- 
ers. Congress might set up some new fed- 
eral standards for the State insurance sys- 
tems to follow, and it might help out with 
funds. Action on this is not certain. It 
will depend somewhat on how many 
workers exhaust present benefits before 
getting jobs in defense plants. 

Disability insurance might be pro- 
vided by Congress. There is some sup- 
port for federal backing for workmen’s 
compensation systems to handle a big 
volume of claims that might come after 
a bombing attack on an industrial city. 
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>> Ever-bigger areas of the world's business this year will be harnessed by 
spreading controls over the production, flow, use and price of materials. 
Trend in the Western world will be toward co-ordination in those fields. 





Defense Production Board is to be set up by the North Atlantic countries to 
Aim will be to get individual countries to 
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backstop the common military effort. 
a j concentrate on what they make best and to police their output. 
Raw Materials Board, now on the way, will co-ordinate buying and sharing of 
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strategic materials among Western industrial countries. 

Price controls, to spread out from the U.S., will have to be meshed together. 
Britain, for example, won't be allowed to pay more for wool than the U.S. 

Export and import controls will become a tangled mess unless they are combed 
out by an Allied authority. Joint shipping controls are likely, too. 

All _ signs point to much more give and take among the Allies, less going it 
alone by the U.S. Western world will become a closer economic unit in 195l. 
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>> Internally, each country will be facing another batch of problems..... 
Civilian supplies will get scarce. Prices and wages will strain to go 
higher. Money incomes will rise. Taxes will rise, too. But deficit financing 














will be general, pumping ever more money into circulation. 

Inflationary pressures, thus, will be built up on all sides. 

Industrial countries, rearming, are to meet these troubles first. But they 
will come also to raw-material countries whose coffers will bulge from a growing 
excess of exports over imports. They, too, will have much money, few goods. 
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I >> When you look at prospects in specific areas, barring a major war: 

; Western Europe is threatened by shortages of coal, sulphur, metals. Prices 
aoe i are rising strongly. Industrial production generally is well above prewar levels. 
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Exports are heavy and growing. But rearming has hardly started. Big squeeze on 
the civilian, thus, is still ahead. There's little worry about dollar supplies. 
Marshall Plan aid is to become martial aid. U.S. support is still strong. 

Britain is moving toward more Government controls, trailing the U.S. ex- 
ample by several months. Zinc allocations are started. Rationing of sulphur 
Starts next week. Allocations of copper, other scarcities are clearly coming. 
Coal, power shortages already are showing up. Hence, stepped-up rearming, now 
promised, means more bottlenecks, fewer civilian goods, higher taxes. 

France is enjoying a production and export boom. Shortages, so far, are 
few. But big-scale rearming will crowd factories. Big build-up of the French 
Army will mean fewer factory workers, longer hours. Paris has king-size budget 
problems, needs continued U.S. aid. This year may see widespread labor troubles, 

(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 
Net 
as prices and taxes rise and Communist unions try to disrupt things. 
Western Germany, if not invaded, will show further large gains this year, 
Allied limitations on steel, shipbuilding, synthetic rubber, other production 
will probably be junked. Allied problem will be to control what Germany pro- 
duces, to see that output is expanded in essential] lines. Germany has more spare | : 
man power and plant than any other section of Europe. Bonn knows its economic, to we 
as well as military, bargaining powers and will use them freely during 1951. me 
Italy sees itself as an arsenal of democracy. Italy has the labor supply wn 
and plant capacity to expand munitions production heavily. Especially in air- no-stt 
planes, ships, trucks, light weapons, electrical and chemical goods. But Italy = 
»is short of raw materials, as usual. What's more, labor troubles are frequent. withc 
>> Other Western European countries show these business trends: qj Y 
Belgium, booming, must cut civilian output to make room for munitions. ! 
The Netherlands is quietly building up industrial capacity. -_ 
Sweden has stepped up production further above prewar levels than any other pater 
European country. But coal and nonferrous-metal shortages may hurt Sweden. use © 
Offic 
>> Western Hemisphere neighbors of the U.S. should have another good year. tions 
Canada, like the U.S., is operating close to capacity in a civilian boom. Pater 
This year the boom will continue, but the direction will shift toward more re- ai 
arming. The already taut situation points to labor, materials and transportation 
squeezes ahead. Allocations, other controls are expected to follow the U.S. lead. “2D 
Latin-American countries, generally, as major Suppliers of many strategic relat 
materials and foods, will do well. But they will be squeezed when international trols 
price controls are put on thei: main exports. This is because these countries Ae 
are never successful in curbing internal rises in costs. Latin Americans now credi 
are feverishly trying to buy manufactured products and spare parts in the U.S. and | 
and Europe. Shortages and export controls will cut such buying more and more. 
, 
">> Across the Pacific, prospects are fairly good, provided wars don't spread. Pe 
Japan will be groomed this year to become a major industrial ally of the calle 
Western powers. Japanese industrial potential will be more fully used. Steel, mae 
aluminum, machinery, shipbuilding, electrical industries will have more export copp 
orders than they can handle. Big problem will be importing needed raw materi- 
als, especially coal, iron ore, cotton. Given raw materials, Japan has big ex- vi 
port possibilities in a world running short of finished goods. 
The Philippines, despite internal troubles, will continue to be a gainer = 
from the war situation. Copra, Manila fiber, sugar will be in high demand. men| 
Indonesia and Malaya will pile in the profits from raw-material sales. cens¢ 
India needs food from the outside, more realistic policies on the inside. Doc 
Population outstrips economic strength. Transport and political bottlenecks 
prevent large exports of widely needed manganese, mica, burlap. 
Middle East oil is a prize in the eyes of both Western capitals and Moscow. a 
Short of war, Middle East bargaining position is strong. Pressure is on now in gove 
Iran to increase oil royalties, in Saudi Arabia to increase taxes on oil firms. =e 
Development needs of the Middle East will get sympathetic ear in Washington. eral 
Africa will cash in heavily on strategic-materials buying. Transportation 
and coal bottlenecks, though, will continue to hold exports below potentials. — 
1951, world-wide, will be a year of spreading shortages, expanding controls. mt 
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News-Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times discipline employes who refuse 
to work overtime. In an administrative 
ruling, the General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board holds that 
employes, who were operating under a 
no-strike contract, engaged in an illegal 
strike when they declined an overtime 
assignment. The employer is upheld in 
withdrawing seniority from the strikers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get permission from the 

Atomic Energy Commission to use 
additional patents owned by the agency. 
Information about this new list of 24 
patents, which are available for public 
use on a nonexclusive royalty-free basis, 
may be obtained from the U.S. Patent 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Applica- 
tions for licenses should be addressed to 
Patent Branch, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D.C. ~ 


* * * 


YOU CAN deal with a new unit of 

the Federal Reserve Board in matters 
related to the Government’s credit con- 
trols. This unit, designated as the Di- 
vision of Selective Credit Regulation, will 
administer the regulations on consumer 
credit, real estate credit, production loans 
and margin requirements. 


& 2+ 


YOU CAN buy from the Govern- 

ment a new alloy that is considered 
suitable for use in bearings. The alloy, 
called copan, is a by-product of the Gov- 
emment’s tin-smelting and refining plant 
in Texas. It is composed of tin, antimony, 
copper and lead. 


* + 


YOU CAN use your license to ex- 

port cotton beyond its expiration 
date in some cases. The Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the Commerce Depart- 
ment extends to January 15 all such li- 
censes that were to have expired between 
December 1 and January 14. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Secu- 

rities and Exchange Commission 
about changes in. its Regulation S-X, 
governing the form and content of some 
financial statements thai are filed with 
the Commission. SEC announces a gen- 
eral revision of this regulation. 


YOU CANNOT always count on be- 

ing allowed an income tax deduc- 
tion for the cost of a trip that you take 
on advice of your doctor. One taxpayer 
is denied a medical-expense deduction 
by the U.S. Tax Court for the cost of a 
trip to Florida that was advised by his 
physician after a heart ailment developed. 
The Court finds that no connection was 
shown between the trip and treatment of 
the heart condition. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get NLRB 

to set aside the results of an election 
in your plant on the ground that a union 
organizer made a false pre-election state- 
ment to some employes that they would 
be counted as “no” voters if they did not 
vote. The Board rules that such a state- 
ment was permissible under the Taft- 
Hartiey Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to pay your em- 

ployes less than a new scale of mini- 
mum wages or work done on a Govern- 
ment contract involving more than $10,- 
000 in chemicals and related products. 
Effective January 23, the Secretary of 
Labor announces new minimum wages, 
under the Walsh-Healey Act, ranging 
from 85 cents to $1.40, according to the 
type of work done. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a contractor on a 

Government job, use as many colors 
of paint as heretofore in decorating Gov- 
ernment offices and other property. The 
General Services Administration issues 
a new specification in a move to stand- 
ardize the shades of paints used by fed- 
eral agencies. This reduces from 500 to 
187 the permitted colors for future con- 
tracts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to buy natu- 

ral rubber except from the U.S. 
Government. From now on, the Govern- 
ment is to be the exclusive buyer of im- 
ported natural rubber. The actual pur- 
chase and distribution will be handled 
by the General Services Administra- 
tion. After making set-asides for the 
Government stockpile, GSA will sell 
rubber to individual users on the basis 
of allocations by National Production 
Authority. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wor.Lp 
EPORT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


DEFEAT YOUR WORST ENEMY 


FIRE gives no warning of attack. 
It is a real and constant threat. 
Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away. Defeat 
FIRE. Let us show you how GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. And save money...too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK. /. CHICAGO... . PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








la province de 


QUEBEC 


offers 


INDUSTRY 





IN ACTION”, 
which tells you all about La Province de Qué- 
bec: its geography, its historical background, 
its resources in power, minerals, agriculture, its 
fine communications by rail, road, air, water. 
Also general statistics, charts and precise data. 


A new book “INDUSTRY 


All is here in this fully il- 
lustrated 84 page book. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


Write to-day for a complimentary copy to: the 
Honorable Paul Beaulieu, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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HE COMFORTS of life in a peaceful world are depart- 

ing as the new year opens. 

Again men are dying on the battlefields of Freedom. 

From one end of the world to the other, hopes are 
wishfully expressed that somehow—by pleas, by ex- 
hortations, or even by words of denunciation—we can 
stop war. 

In our own country we are seemingly adrift. We 
have, of course, not forgotten our own purpose. We 
know our own faith. But, in this new world of United 
Nations alliances, the chain of cooperation is only as 
strong as the weakest link. Will we have allies in Eu- 
rope and Asia, or will we stand alone? 

We can understand the hesitation which grips frus- 
trated peoples abroad who have felt the shock of bombs 
and the decimating ravages of war in their own lands. 

But they, as we, must understand that peace is illu- 
sory when it is gained at the cost of an uneasy con- 
science. The peoples of Europe can no more escape the 
lessons of truth that are staring us all in the face than 
we can. 

Peace and the material advantages that flow from 
constructive achievement at factory and farm are worth 
preserving—if we can preserve freedom, too. For there 
comes a time to evaluate material things—to appraise 
them in terms of sacrifice of principle, in terms of 
truth ignored. 

We cannot negotiate a peace with governments that 
lack scruple. We cannot “appease” the craving for 
power that stems from brutishness. What strange de- 
lusion prompts any government professing ideals or a 
regard for truth to suggest that we should all grasp the 
hand of Red China dripping, as it is, with the blood of 
thousands of our youth? 


It is wrong to oversimplify the problem by at- 
tributing to the Soviet Government the desire to spread 
an ideological philosophy known as communism. It is 
illogical even to offer Christianity or democracy as 
simply parallels or alternatives to communism. If it 
were only a debate with another ideology, we would not 
need to worry because we could win that debate in any 
free forum. If it were merely the feeding of hungry 
peoples or the correction of economic injustices, we 
could address ourselves valiantly to those tasks. 

What has been reared in Moscow, however, is un- 
adulterated despotism. To clothe evil in the garments 
of an intellectual philosophy does not disguise the evil. 

We and other nations are at this moment resisting 
aggression—physical invasion by evil rulers who man- 


THE THINGS MEN DIE FOR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


age to exploit and put under their discipline large g 
armies. However high-minded our appeals—and these 
appeals to exploited peoples should continue—we must 7 
not fail to protect ourselves against military attack, 7 

It is easy to become “confused,” easy to say that 7 
everybody is “confused” and that nobody knows where ~ 
we are going. But these are too often the phrases of a © 
self-imposed frustration. They are phrases that betray © 
an inner weakness—a searching for the way to avoid, 
if not evade, responsibility. 


Since time immemorial, men of vision have 
recognized that no materialism can bring the sense of © 
satisfaction that a spiritual dedication to human serv- — 
ice can bring. It is fitting that we measure that service ~ 
now in terms of the sacrifice required of us all. 

Governments and individuals alike must be guided ~ 
by principle. The moment we cast it aside for some © 
rationalized substitute based on sheer expediency and ; 
wishful thinking, the whole structure of Truth begins ~ 
to collapse. Basic strength then disintegrates and mo- % 
rale weakens. a 

Simple truths have directed the destiny of the leaders | 
of brave peoples for centuries past. Simple truths have © 
given martyrs the courage to die for a cause. Men have 
lived for Truth, and they have died for it. For they 7 
have discovered that there are no lasting compensations 7 
to be derived from a so-called freedom purchased at a © 
price which means loss of human dignity. Devotion to = 
principle throughout the ages has given us the only 
compass to steer by. The road of honor is strewn with 7 
the sacrifices of men who valued principle and despised 
cowardice. There comes a time when we must take up 
arms—to fight or to be prepared to fight. There is no 7 
easy way out. : 

We are engaged in a moral crusade—to save not 
only our fellow men but ourselves. For unless the peo- 7 
ple of the world recognize that Freedom itself is at 
stake, we shall not see the light to guide us to ultimate 
triumph. 

Evil men, like the tyrants of old, are rising today to} 
challenge free men. In that battle we must not falter4 
We cannot stand isolated on the sidelines. The flying 
time from Russian territory to American territory is a] 
matter of hours. ! 

An evil government anywhere in the world, possessed 7 
of air.power, is today a menace to our national safety. 

Evil must be conquered lest its weapons destroy all 
that men have lived for and all that men have died for 
in the unending struggle to defend Truth and Principle. 
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Pon IN BOND 


100 PROOF 


Qutilied and Bott: 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


Owensboro — Kentucky 





Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under Supervision of the U.S. Government —©Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
















































Look WHAT Gives § 


Join the “sidewalk superintendents” and 
you'll see what building gives America. On 
every hand, new construction... homes, 
factories, office buildings. Here’s progress 
that’s tangible... permanent... seeable. 
Progress that springs from brains, ingenu- 
ity, sweat—and chemicals. 


Chemicals have many applications to build- 
ing materials—add numerous improvements 
and economies. But, chemicals themselves 
are hard to see, since they are built into 
materials that are built into buildings. Their 
use extends from far below the ground line 
to far above it. 


Concrete, for instance, is poured into forms 
made of plywood which can be used over 
and over. Plywood, in turn, gets much of 
its strength from glues that are chemically 
formulated to meet all requirements of 
adhesion and resistance to exposure. 


The useful life of dimension lumber and 
heavy structural timber is greatly increased 
by treatment with chemical wood preserva- 


tives. The same protection is applied to 
poles, millwork and insulating board. 


Many flooring materials offer greater re- 
sistance to abrasive wear when chemically 
treated—stand up better underfoot. 


Plastics find wide use in wall coverings, 
switch plates, fluorescent fixture bodies and 
similar applications. 


Even pulverized wood is conserved by being 
chemically bonded and pressed into useful 
service as strong, solid panels. 


In these, and numerous other ways, the 
benefits of chemistry accrue to owners, 
architects, engineers, contractors and manu- 
facturers of building materials and supplies. 
They are benefits that go on and on, as 
buildings go up and up. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 1788 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 








Ideas for Profits 
Ideas supplied by industry execy. 
tives, combined with chemicals 
and plastics supplied by Monsanto, 
often materialize as profitable 
improvements in building materi- 
als. They add greater durability, 
longer life—improve appearance 
and working qualities—contribute 
resistance to fire, water, acids— 
accelerate production rates —in- 
crease production economies. 


To get the most good out of wood, in- 
dustry treats much structural lum with 
Monsanto’s pentachlorophenol s«!::tions 
—generally called “‘penta.” It ls to 
wood the power to resist rot and insect 
attack; assures longer years of woud life. 
The protective value of Monsanto’: penta 
never varies, because its toxic v.lue is 
chemically controlled. When pruperly 


formulated, it gives a clean treatment, 





Monsanto glue applications range from 
thin veneers to heavy laminated timbers. 
Also, Monsanto supplies glues for nearly 
every wood-bonding service—melainine, 
phenolic, resorcinol and urea-resin adhe- 
sives; soybean and casein glues. 





Laminated panels for counter tops and 
similar applications are bonded with 
Monsanto Resinox* and Resimene.* These 
phenolic and melamine resins add 
beauty, strength, durability and resistance 
to abrasion, mild acids and heat. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION— Manufacturers 
interested in the application of chemicals 
and plastics to buildings, building ma- 
terials and supplies are invited to write 
for information on the following: 


(0 Plywood glues . . . (Pez, wood 
sealer and primer . . . (J) White Rez, for 
bleached effects... Wood preservation, 
commercial buildings... Wood preser- 
vation, poles, crossarms ... [) Resinox 
phenolic industrial resins . © Resinox 
phenolic moldingcompounds... 
( Resimene melamine industrial resins 
..-- (J) Resimene melamine molding com- 
pounds ... [)Santocel,* flatting agent 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS « PLASTICS 





Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 
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